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MON DAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—Monday evening. 
In consequence of the great success of the late concerts, under the direction 
of Mr. Benedict, the Entrepreneurs begs to announce that FOUR more POPULAR 
CONCERTS will be given, in the St. James’s Hall, on the evenings of Monday, 
Jan. 8, Monday, Jan. 10, Monday, Jan 17, Monday, Jan. 24. Vocalists: Ma- 
dame Viardot Garcia, Miss Poole, Miss Stabbach, Mdlle. Behrens, Mdlle de Villar, 
Miss Lascelles. Miss Messent, Miss Ransford, Miss Eyles, Miss Leffler, Miss 
Gerard, and Madame Lancia; Signors Luchesi and Dragone, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Mr. Sims Reeves, and the Swedish singers. Violoncello, 
Sig. Piatti; harmonium, Herr Engel; concertina, Sig. Regondi; pianoforte, 
Miss Arabella Goddard: Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa stalls, 5s.; reserved 
seats (balcony), 3s.; unreserved seats, 1s., may be obtained at the Hall, 28, 
Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside; Cramer and Co.’s, 201, 
Regent street; Chappell and Co.’s, No. 50, New Bond-street. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that, 
previous to her departure on a provincial tour, she will give a MATINEE 
MUSICALE OF CLASSICAL MUSIC at the St. James’s Hall, on Saturday, 
January 15, to commence at Half-past Two o’clock, supported by Signor Piatti, 
Herr Louis Recs, Mr. Doyle, and Mr. Lazarus Stalls, 10s. 6d. aud 7s. ; reserved 
seats, 5s.; unreserved, 2s. 6d. May be obtained at Miss Goddard's residence, 
47, Welbeck-street; at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, Cheap- 
side; Hammond's and Cramer and Co.’s, Regent-strect; Ollivier's, Old Bond- 
street; Leader and Cock’s and Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street. 


(Pas SWEDISH SINGERS will appear at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, in the St. James’s Hall, on the Evenings of Monday, 
January 8rd and 10th. Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Reserved Seats (Balcony), 8s. ; Unreserved 
Seats, 1s. May be obtained at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 
" va nergy Cramer and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street ; Chappell and Co,’s, 50, New 
nd-street. 


R. SIMS REEVES and MISS GODDARD will 
apnear in the St. James’s Hall, on Monday evening, January 3rd, at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, in conjunction with the Swedish Singers, &c., &c. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats (Balcony), 3s.; Unresurved Seats, 1s.; may be 
obtained at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside; 
Cramer and Co.’s, 201, Rezent-street ; Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond-atreet. 


q R. HENRY LESLIE’S JUDITH. —tThe first per- 

formance in London of this work will take place at St. Martin’s Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, March 8, 1859. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of taking part 
in the chorus which will consist of 200 picked voices, are requested to make 
immediate application to Stanley Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


ME. AGUILAR HAS REMOVED from 151, Albany 


street, to 17, Westbourne-square, W. 




















MUSICAL NOVELTY.—Master DREW DEAN, 

Flautist (pupil of Mr. Richardson) Ten and a-half years of age, who has 

had the honour of performing before Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, may be 

gogaced in town or country. Address, 15, Compton-street, Brunswick-square, 
ndon. 


USIC TRADE.—The Advertiser requires a person of 

gentlemanly address and business habits to attend to a shop in the country. 

He must thoroughly understand the trade and book-keeping. Address, by letter 

ee to A. B., care of Messrs. Wheatstone, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
ordon. 


YO BE DISPOSED OF, an Old-established Pianoforte 
and Music Warehouse, in one of the principal towns in the North of 
England, including a good tuning connection and several agencies, affording a very 
eligible opportunity for a professional gentleman, the present proprietor (a pro- 
fessor of music) removing to Londov. For particulars, apply to Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons, Ho!les-street, London. 


AS GOVERNESS.—A lady of considerable experience 

requires a daily engagement. Acquirements: English, French, Music, and 
Drawing. Young children preferred. Address, M. A. B., Messrs. Booscy and 
Sons, 24 and 28, Eolles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


DINBURGH.—TO TOURING PARTIES —First- 
class artists may communicate terms, &c., to the conductor of the Choral 
Union, Mr. Charles J: Hargitt, 56, Queen-street, Edinburgh. 

















INGING.—GARCIA’S NEW TREATISE on the 
Cultivation of the Voice, 12s. ; Walter Maynard's Instructions on the Art of 
Singing, after the method of the best Italian masters. Fourth Edition, price 7s. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


MUSicaL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, & ALMANAC 

for 1859, is now ready. Contents :—1l. Almanac, with Musical data and 
blank spaces. 2. List of Musical Societies throughout the kingdom. 3. Musical 
Transac'ions for the t year. 4. The Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and 
Musical Instrument Mauufacturers throughout the kingdom, with their Addresses, 
&c. 5. List of Music (copyright only) published between 30th November, 1857, and 
30th November, 1858. Price 1s. «d.; by post, 1s. 8d. Rudall, Rose, Carte, 
and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W.; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside ; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and C».; and all music and booksellers. 








PIANOFORTE PRECEPTOR. 
Oblong sewed, 3s. ; free by post. 
EGG’S IMPROVED PIANOFORTE PRECEPTOR,, 
containing the rudiments of music clearly explained—art of fingering— 
position at the iustrument—tie scales, both major and minor—vocabulary of 
terms, &c., together with preludes and lessons. By James F. Haskins. 
London: Wittiam Trae & Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Uw. KR. 


UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
AND ’ 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE NOBILITY AND DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES OF THE EMPIRE. 


DR. MARK’S 


GREAT NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
: ’ 
BRIDGE-STREET MANCHESTER, 
Established expressly by him for the education of Gentlemen, whe will receive 
appointments, as soon as competent, as Masters of Conservatoires of Music, to be 
established in every town and city througiout the United Kingdom ; also for 
Governesses and Professors of Music to acquire to teach on Dr Mark’s highly 
approved system of musical education, or to be brought out as artists, is now 


open for the admission of pupils. ‘ ‘ 
Prospectuses may be had either on personal application or by forwarding a 


pec 
stamped envelope. 





4651) 





Dr. MARK begs also most resp that he ia open to engage- 
ments with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and »structive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


Numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, 
the whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, wl.o play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartcts, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the a to 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called ‘‘Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. : ; 

All letters must be addressed to Dr. Mark, Royal College of Music, Bridge- 
street, Manchester. 
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THALBERG.—*“ MINNIE,” Air Varié, by Thalberg, 

@ 2s.—‘‘ Last Rose of Summer,” by 8. Thalberg, 48. —‘‘ Home, sweet home,’, 

by 8. Th»lberg, 8s., as played by Miss Arabella Goddard.—Cramer, Beale, & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 


“ DIZZIO,” a Dramatic Ballad, by H. 8. K. and Walter 
Maynard, ‘‘Macbeth.” Verses and Music by Walter Maynard.—Cramer, 
Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


“7 ET ME WHISPER IN THINE EAR,” sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves, new Ballad, by Balfe. Also, ‘*They must not know I 
love thee,” by Walter Maynard.—Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Tae MAY QUEEN.—W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 

Pastoral, ‘‘The May Queen.” This new work consisting of an overture and 
ten vocal pieces is now published, complete 15s ; each piece can also be had 
separately. The choruses, orchestral parts, books of the words, and various ar 
rangements to be had of the publishers—Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, 
corner of Brook-street. 














HREE NEW PIECES FOR THE FLUTE, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, Just Published, by R. SYDNEY PRATTEN. 
Valse brillante, 5s., Mazurka elegante et caracteristique, 3s., and Andante and 
Rondo (a la Polka), 3s. These pieces are easy, yet brilliant and effective. May be 
had of the author, 24, Holles street, Cavendish-square, or sent free by post on 
pe oa of order or stamps.—In the press, Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Martha, 
price 5s. 





TO MUSICAL CONDUCTORS, &c. 
COMPLETE SET OF BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL 


JOURNAL, containing seventy-two sets of dance music for full orchestra, 
may be had, bound in cloth volumes, price Four Guineas, 
Boosry anv Sows, 24, and 28, Holles-street. 


HURCH MUSIC.—Price Eighteen Pence. A Selection 
of Standard PsaLm axp Hymn Townes, of a sound and devotional character, 
adapted for the use of Parish Choirs and Churches. Edited and arranged by 
E. H. Thorne, Organist and Choir Master, Henley-on-Thames. 
Price Eighteen Pence. A Selection of SinaLe AND DovBLE Cnants. Edited 
and arranged by E. H. Thorne. 
Also, Price Three Pence, Cantictes, DivipED FoR CHANTING. 
W. Wells Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row. 


TH E IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 
EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :-— 





London: 





Tue VALE, Krino’s Roap, CHELSEA, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Dear S1r,~I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 


Yours very truly, 
To Mr. W. E. Evans. ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 





ITANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heayier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


MUSIC. STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE— THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON. 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD. 





ONSIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 


of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and samples forwarded (free) on application. 

The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENUINE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholesale Agent for the United Kingdom, 

ROMAN AND NAPLES STRINGS (not to be surpassed) are sold by Monsicur 
Villin fully 15 per cent. cheaper than any other house in the trade in England. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 


CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 
Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World,” 














FE OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
: IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson’s, late Wiikinson, Bridge, and Co.’s 
BRONCHIO-THORACIC LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the 
most eminent Physicians of the day. 

They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and as a general Cough Lozenge unequalled. 

Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 6d.; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s. each, vy Thomas Wilkinson, late Bridge and Co., Chemist, at Bridge’s 
gulchonted Saeengersin, also Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, 
London, W. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The most appropriate offerings are those which tend to the promotion of Personal 
Beauty in the fair and youthful, who at this festive season are more than usually 
desirous to shine to advantage under the gaze of their friends : none can be more 


acceptable than 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, ae 
A delightful fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair ; and as an invigora- 
tor and beautifier beyond all precedent. Price 3s 6d., 7s, Family Bottles (equal 
to four small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

Unegqv alled for its rare and inestimable qualities in imparting a radiant bloom to 
the Compiexion, and a softness and delicacy tothe Handsand Arms. Price 4s. 6d., 
and §s, 6d. per bottle. And 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
Or Pearl Dentifrice, which bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the Gums, and renders the Breath sweet aud pure. Price 2s. 9d per box. 

The Patronage of Royalty, and Rank and Fashion, throughout Europe, and 
their universally-known efficacy, give these preparations a celebrity unparalleled; 
and render them peculiarly elegant aud seasorable presents. Sold by A. ROWLAND 
& SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





Tacrion1.—The visit of Taglioni to Paris is the cause of all the 
theatrical gossip of the town, and crowds attended the opera last night, 
with the hope of catching a glimpse of the bygone glory of the ballet. 
She came leaning on the arm of Véron, under whose auspices she first 
made her appearance on these boards. Dancing must be a better pro- 
fession than medicine, directorship, or letters, for here was Taglioni, 
fresh and blooming as ever, with a countenance as full of peace and 
melancholy as in her Sylphide hours; and here was Véron, after the 
same lapse of years, puffed and unwieldy, limping on gouty toes, coiffé 
with a black siik skull cap, from which a few miserable gray hairs 
straggled down his wrinkled cheeks, looking like the Sylphide’s great 
grandfather, or what the French so graphically denominate the arriére 
grand-pére, that is, the backward grandfather ; so far off, indeed, that 
he is hardly to be remembered. They say that Taglioni has come to 
Paris to profit, legally, by a flaw which some lawyer, too clever by 
half, has discovered in her marriage contract, and which would release 
her from payment of the income she is condemned to make to her hus- 
band, Count Gilbert de Desvoisin. Others, who are not quite so hope- 
ful, and do not see things quite so much en couleur de rose, are led to 
believe that she is only come hither for pleasure sake, to behold Emma 
Livry, the new dancer, who is the first since her time whose talents at 
all resemble hers. It was a most interesting sight to behold the 
attention and respect with which the Sylphide was surrounded, 
and memory carried us back to the days that were, and we gazed 
with admiration upon the sole living example of a splendid fortune, 
gained in the space of ten years, with a spotless reputation and an 
untainted mind, and we joined heartily in the warm greeting with 
which she was saluted on her entrance to the scene of her former 
well-earned triumphs. <A great deal of curiosity has been excited by 
the affair of Ponsard, who has come to Paris expressly to protest 
against the rejection of his piece of Robespierre, by the censure. The 
poet has insisted and persevered so stedfastly, that he has enlisted the 
Emperor himself in his favour, and his Majesty having listened to the 
reading of the piece, by Ponsard himself, has given orders for its repre- 
sentation, not even accepting the concession offered by Ponsard of 
altering the title, which, it seems, had scared the censure into a 
refusal even to examine the manuscript.— Paris Correspondent of the 
Sunday Times, 


Ir is stated that the statue of Handel, which Herr Heidel has been 
commissioned to execute for Halle, has been modelled, so far as the 
features are concerned, ftom Roubiliac’s familiar statue in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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REVIEWS. 


SourueEy consoled Charles Lamb, for an adverse criticism, 
with the following couplet :— 

“ Methinks, old friend, thou art not worse bested 
Since dullness threw a Jerdan* at thy head.” 

Now, lest any composer should happen to consider himself 
ill-treated in this journal, it is perhaps as well to let the 
musical world generally into a secret. The name of our 
reviewer is composed of more or less than two syllables ; so 
that the epigram of Southey cannot, in a purely lyrical, be 
launched at his head. We are the more anxious that 
this should be plainly understood, inasmuch as out of 
a vast collection of “new” pieces now before us we sus- 
pect there will be very few to praise, and very many 
to cdndemn. Moreover, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that the task of finding fault is just as disagree- 
able to the critic as his animadversions can possibly be to the 
author criticised. There is, as Stuart Mill has remarked 
somewhere, a clear distinction between “buoyancy” and 
“levity ;” and if, now and then, we have to speak lightly of 
certain ephemeral compositions, we trust that what may 
be adduced in their disparagement, even though uttered in 
a tone of pleasantry, may not be confounded with that 
cynical mode of reasoning which, indifferent to everything, 
discusses all topics under notice in a tone of empty and 
unreflecting raillery. 

We cannot pretend to any order in the present review, 
which, although we are now at the very beginning of a new 
year (“Compliments of the season” to our readers), is at best 
but a clearing off, to make room for matter of more imme- 
diate interest. 

“Six Four-part Songs,” with pianoforte accompaniment, ad 
libitum, by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew (Ewer and Co.), if not 
equal in merit, or always very finished in workmanship, con- 
tain pretty thoughts, and, on the whole, form a recommend- 
able addition to the library of our English Liedertafel. 

“The Thoughts of Youth”—one of Professor Longfellow’s 
most exquisite poems, set to music with a kindred feeling, 
by Mr. Macfarren (Duncan Davison and Co.)—will be gene- 
rally welcome. Although the whole of the ten verses are 
(very properly) printed in a page apart, only two (the first 
and last) are immediately connected with the music. Never- 
theless, the amateur can sing as many of them as may be 
found acceptuble to the audience, “The Old Willow Tree”— 
ballad—words by 8S. Whittesley, music by 8. J. St. Leger, 
(same publishers)—is an inoffensive bagatelle. 

“Just like Love”—song, words translated from Camoens, 
by Lord Strangford, music by C. J. Hargitt (Cocks and Co.), 
and “ Good-bye,” words (good, though anonymous), music by 
the same (Chappell and Co.), are fair specimens of the style 
of their composer, who is evidently affected to Spohr’s school 
of harmony, and would do well to strive for a little more 
originality. Both are, for the most part, well-written. And 
yet we must call Mr. Hargitt’s attention to the last bar of 
the second symphony (page 3, line 1, bar 2), where his model 
would certainly (and with propriety) have forborne from intro- 
ducing the harmony of the six-fowr, instead of that of the five- 
three, and ainsi de suite, just at the close. The common chord 
of E, as it stands, disappoints the ear, and sounds unnatural. 

“Six Pedal Fugues” (five upon English psalm tunes), and 
“Eight other Movements,” for the organ, dedicated to Mr. G. A. 





* The late Mr. Jerdan was editor of The Literary Gazette, long 
before it assumed its present attractive exterior. 





Macfarren, and composed by Elizabeth Stirling (J. A. Novello), 
disclose a vast deal of ingenuity and cleverness, accompanied 
by a certain dryness, which may possibly militate against their 
ever becoming much in request among our organists. Every 
one knows that Miss Stirling is a good musician, besides being 
a practised executant on her instrument ; but to make fugues 
engaging, as well as elaborate, seems to have been the secret 
of very few composers since the time of Bach and Handel. 
“Chantsin Vocal Score,” with organ accompaniment, composed 
and “arranged” by George Baker (same publishers), may be 
dismissed with the remark that the total absence of idea 
which they display is not atoned for by uniform clearness 
of hakmony. 

“ Angel Songs”—(from The Enthusiast), words by James 
Orton, Esq., music by R. P. Stewart, Mus. Doc. (Bussell, 
Dublin)—is written with the feeling and correctness that 
always distinguish Dr, Stewart’s compositions. 

“Second Impromptu,” for pianoforte, by Charles Edward 
Horsley (Ewer and Co.), is in every respect equal to its pre- 
decessor. Nevertheless, we should be glad if Mr. Horsley 
would imitate Mendelssohn a little less, or a little more. 
Let him endeavour to emulate the purity of harmony for 
which the writings of that great master are invariably re- 
markable, and of the violation of which, in Mr. Horsley’s 
case, we propose, next week, when our musical type is at 
hand, to cite an example or two, from his “Second Im- 
promptu.” 

“The Royal Wedding Waltzes,” by J. E. Winzer (Metz- 
ler and Co.), should have been noticed nearly a twelvemonth 
ago, for—if the portrait of the (then) Princess Royal of 
England, on the title-page does not mislead us—they were 
written, among a host of similar ephemera, to celebrate the 
glad event of that illustrious lady’s marriage with the young 
Prince of Prussia. “The Echo Polka,” by the same composer 
(same publisher) is just as interesting and @ propos now 
as it can possibly have been at the time of its com- 
position. Both pieces are unpretending, pretty and good 
to dance to. 

Of “ Speak gently”—ballad, by W. T. Wrighton (Boosey 
and Sons)—did it contain anything justifying comment, we 
should endeavour to “speak gently.” But as it aims at 
nothing, and hits the mark, we have nothing particular to 
say about it. 

“ He has come! the Christ of God”—sacred song, the 
words by the Rev. Horatins Bonar, D.D., the music by 
J. Diirrner (Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow)— 
besides being written with the correctness and refinement of 
a practised musician, is impressive and truly devotional in 
style. : 

Xe The Needle” —a distich, words by George Hodder, music 
by Rudolf Nordmann (Boosey and Sons)—being pointless, may 
be recommended as an innocent diversion. Nor can much 
more be said in favour of “The Moonlit Sea”—ballad, 
words by Richard March, music by E. H. Prout (same pub- 
lishers). “Bonny Elise”’—song with chorus, words by C. 
W. Elliott, music by J. R. Thomas (Cocks and Co.)—belong- 
ing to a similar category, may be remembered by those who 
are in the habit of attending the performances of the “ Christy 
Minstrels.” 

In the “Song of Miriam”—from Hannah More’s Sacred 
Dramas—set to music by Walter Maynard (Cramer Beale 
and Chappell), the composer has thoroughly caught the 
spirit, such as that is, of the poetry. “Bird of the sky” 
—words and music by Henry Regaldi (same publishers)— 
offers no point for comment, either favourable or adverse. 
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Nor can much more be said of “Sempre pit t’ amo” —words 
by “Bertola” (whoever “Bertola” may be), music by 
H. 8. Oakley (Leader and Cocks)— unless that it has been sung 
by Signor Brizzi (“cantata dal Signor Brizzi”), and is dedi- 
cated to a “contessa.” “A qui pense tu?”—romance, 
words by Madame Emile de Girardin, music by the same 
(same publishers)—is more ambitious, more original, and 
therefore more interesting. It is, however, overdone, 
Expecting, after the ltalian and French, a German song 
fiom the same hand, we are agreeably disappointed in 
stumbling on something English—viz., a by no means inex- 
pressive setting of Mr. Tennyson's lyric, “ Break,, break, 
break” (Ewer and Co.), in which Mr. Oakley has been, as 
may be gathered from our observation, much better inspired 
than in either of his preceding essays. Let him henceforth 
stick to the English poets, and eschew both Mad. de 
Girardin and “Bertola.” It must be remarked that all 
three of Mr. Oakley’s songs bear evidence of a practical 
knowledge of music, and are admirably written. With such 
cleverness and facility as he possesses, he must beware of being 
too sombre, lest he become dull. The same advice may, 
with equal reason, be tendered to Mr. Charles H. Compton, 
whose setting of some words of his own— Heaven will 
guard those far away,” (Cramer, Beale and Chappell)—evinces 
considerable feeling. Mr. Compton, however, has apparently 
not the same amount of musical knowledge as Mr. Oakley, 
or we should not find the consecutive octaves between voice 
part and bass (page 3, line 2, bars 4-5), which disfigure his 
otherwise very nice composition. In another song, “My 
spirit pines for home,” (same publishers), which commences 
with a line as poetically as the aforesaid “octaves” are 
musically ungrammatical— 
“Thou ask’s me why my heart is sad” — 





Mr. Compton, in spite of a questionable progression (p. 3, 
line 2, where the chord of F major is introduced), has con- 
trived to be much more graceful than original, Mr. Vincent 
Wallace, Professor Sterndale Bennett, and Mendelssohn 
himself, being each drawn upon for parts of the melody. 
This won’t do, Mr. Compton. 


(From the Vienna Blatter fiir Musik.) 

Reports have already reached us from many parts of 
Germany, regarding the preparations being made for a solemn 
festival in commemoration of the 8rd February, 1809, a 
day written in large characters in the history of music. 
That Berlin and Leipsic, as the cities most interested, would 
take the initiative, was but natural. After even two 
provincial towns in Austria—namely. Pesth and Gratz,—set 
an example, on this occasion, in Vienna, the very focus 
of the musical life of South Germany, there is as yet no 
sign from which we can infer that there is any attention paid 
to the importance of the day mentioned. It strikes us, there- 
fore, as advisable to remind the artistic world of Vienna that it 
was on the 3rd February, 1809, that Mendelssohn first beheld 
the light of day, and that, consequently, 


Tue Firtietn ANNIVERSARY OF MenpDELSsony’s Birtu 


will fall on this date in the present year. A summons for the 
solemn celebration of the day needs uot a detailed account of the 
reasons for it, or any justification, as little as it requires proof 
that, in consideration of the position Mendelssohn occupies in 
the history of art, we could only find a worthy means of expression 
in the form of a grand musical festival. 

In order to effect this, the unanimous co-operation of all the 
musical resources of our city will, in the first place, be necessary, 
and the principal object of these lines is to give an impulse to a 
concentration of this kin), 





An interest in Mendelssohn now pervades all the strata of 
artistic society, whatever views they may otherwise entertain. 
Every rank of this society is indebted to his creations, which 
are, in all particulars, of sterling worth. 

Concert-givers have achieved many of their greatest triumphs 
by his beautiful orchestral works ; choral societies, by his vocal 
compositions ; virtwosi, by his concertos ; quartet associations, by 
his chamber music ; and singers, by his songs, while, moreover, 
every person understanding aught of music has certainly pro- 
cured himself many hours of elevated enjoyment by Mendels- 
sohn’s vocal and pianoforte compositions. 

While, then, onthe one hand, it is incumbent on artists to 
embrace this opportunity of uniting to pay the tribute of grati- 
tude due to the noble and immortal master, there can, on the 
other hand, be no doubt that the public will take a lively in- 
terest in their efforts. 

We indulge, therefore, in the hope that all persons concerned 
will exert themselves not only to bring about this festival, but 
also to take care that it shall assume proportions worthy of the 
manes of Mendelssohn, and the artists of Vienna. 


L. A. ZELLNER. 





CanarD—(From the Paris Correspondent of the Sunday Times).— 
How is it, that in all ages, musical composers have been remarkable for 
their love of money, and the avarice with which they hoard the gains 
which they acquire by their talents? But few exceptions have been 
found to this rule, and when they occur the subject is always found 
to be just as remarkable for his prodigality as he otherwise would have 
been for his avarice. A curious circumstance has just occurred which 
may serve, one of these days, to illustrate the biography of the tran- 
scendent genius who is the hero of the tale, and as I know it to be 
true in every particular, I have no hesitation in giving it. One of 
the richest men of the day, a musical composer of the greatest celebrity 
and genius, whose name is neither Meyerbeer, nor Auber, nor Masseé, 
gave a soirée the other night at his superb apartment, on the Boule- 
vard, in honour of a certain Russian prince, the greatest patron of 
music in the world. Instrumental music is the favourite study of the 
old composer, and of late years he has suffered the execution of no 
other at his house. By a most extraordinary chance, considering that 
the visit of Prince 8. was expected, and the result of an especial invi- 
tation, the usual grand piano which occupies the musician’s drawing- 
room, and which is considered one of the most perfect chefs-d’ euvre 
of Erard, was in such bad case on that night, so hoarse and détraqué, 
as the musician himself remarked, that it had to be taken to the ware- 
house to be visited and doctored, and an old wretched worn-out in- 
strument by Pape, which the maestro kecps out of gratitude, as the 
Duke of Wellington kept his old charger, placed in its stead, to amuse 
the leisure hours of the rich man for whom the soirée was given. As 
might be exnected, the first chord struck upon the instrument found 
anything but a response in the amateur’s bosom, but the politeness 
acquired at the Court of St. Petersburg prevented him from expressing 
any astonishment till the concert was over. ‘Then his highness 
took the opportunity of inquiring timidly whether the composer 
had any particular motive for using such a poor miserable make-shifty 
chauffrette, which, however good it might have been inits day, had now 
not asingle sigh left within its wiry lungs. The composer shrugged 
his shoulders, as is his wont, and answered that the hardness of the 
times compelled him to content himeelf, with one motive alone, for re- 
taining the services of this old battered slave, in preference to purchas- 
ing a new one, just at this particular moment. The prince looked around 
at the gilded walls and velvet furniture, and then at the cut-glass 
chandeliers, and pictures by the best masters, and then, like the man of 
wit that he is, he understood at once what was expected of him, and 
retired. ‘The next day, a splendid instrument, one of Pleyel’s very best, 
arrived, as homage to genius, fromthe prince. It was just what the 
composer required, and had long yearned for, but objected, for obvious 
reasons, to buy. The old miser had triumphed; virtue was rewarded, 
but still not enough, for the very next day, the musician called upon 
the maker, and saying, “Prince S. bought a piano yesterday at your 
house, at my recommendation,” waited for the thanks and acknowledg- 
meuts such a speech was su.e to produce, and then adding, “and I have 
come to claim the usual discount,’ stood in the wsreroom while the 
astounded clerk hurried to fetch the amount claimed, which the old 
Gripe-sous pocketed to the utmost farthing. This would heve been a- 
famous incident for one of his own operas, and none could have dressed 
it in such comic harmony as he, 
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AN ENGLISH DRAMATISTS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ; 


Wuarever the avocation or calling men afterwards pur- 
sue in life, we believe that most of them, when young, have felt 
an almost irresistible longing for the stage, and taken an im- 
mense interest in things theatrical. How many of our readers, 
unprofessional as well as professional, should we find, if we 
could come at the truth, who have often lurked about stage 
doors, contemplating with an envious look those entrances to 
what, for them, were places of ecstatic bliss and unmitigated 
delight ; how have they yearned to have a conversation with 
the potboy, who carried in the beer, from the neighbouring 
public, to the thirsty representatives of kings, tyrants, op- 
pressed servant girls, and noble-minded heroines of nobler 
birth? How keenly have they desired to scrape an acquain- 
tance with the gasman, and be on speaking terms with the 
carpenters, or, as called by the uninitiated, the scene-shifters ? 
The fact is, a love for theatricals is a sentiment to be found in 
every rank, and, therefore, we have no doubt that the work 
just issued* by the gentleman whom penny-a-liners delight in 
calling the “ veteran” Fitzball, will prove highly acceptable to 
a large proportion of the reading public. Ifit does nothing else, 
it will, at any rate, dispel the very general error that Mr. 
Fitzball usually prefers a skull, @ Ja Byron, out of which to 
drink ; that he his rooms lighted up on festive occasions 
with blue fire, and that he is, on the whole, a most ferocious 
and bloodthirsty individual, with rather too great a dash of the 
ogre in his composition to render him an agreeable or safe com- 
panion, The present work will disabuse the minds of those 
who are not acquainted with its author. Those who do enjoy 
the pleasure of his acquaintance are well aware that a more 
kind-hearted, humane, and unobtrusive gentleman does not 
exist. 

We have no doubt that the following epitome of the two 
volumes now before us, will be warmly welcomed by our 
readers, and induce them to send off forthwith to procure the 
original. 

Mr. Fitzball was the last of a family of seven. He was born 
in an old house in the romantic village of Burwell, near New- 
market. His paternal grandfather was the celebrated Dr. 
Ball, of Mildenhall. Our readers may ask how Mr. Fitzball’s 
paternal grandfather bore the name of Ball, pur et simple, while 
the autobiographer writes his with the prefix of “Fitz?” The 
fact is, our author, with that obligingness for which he is cele- 
brated, changed his name out of compliance to the wishes of 
his publishers. Mr. Fitzball has written a great number of 
songs. Now, at one time there was a Mr. F, Ball who also 
indulged in the same poetical avocation. The consequence of 
this may be easily imagined. Very frequent mistakes occurred 
in the parcels of the country booksellers. Mr. £. Fitzball’s 
ballads were sent down instead of Mr. F. Fitzball’s, and vice 
versd, particularly the latter. Hence the nominal transforma- 
tion and assumption of the Norman “Fitz:” the only act of 
assumption with which we meet in the author’s long career. 

Mr. Fitzball’s father was, therefore, of respectable family, and, 
at one time, of good estate, having as much as five hundred 
acres of frechold land in the village of Burwell. His mother 
was a lady of the maiden name of Fitz. She was very proud 
of this name, believing that the founder of her family was a 
natural son of William the Conqueror. However this may 
be, her great grandfather held a grant of land from that 
sovereign, The piece of land was called Fitz-Follie. We are 
informed he was a great agriculturist and ploughed his own 
ground with a silver ploughshare. The lady first married the 
Rev. Brundish Marker, of Bury St. Edmunds. That gentleman, 
however, died a year after his marriage, leaving a young widow 
without issue, but with a tidy fortune of from twenty to thirty’ 
thousand pounds, Such a tempting prize was sure of being soon 
caught up, and, accordingly, we find that Mr. Fitzball’s father 
wooed and won tke lady. 





* Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life, by Edward 


Fitzball, Esq. London: T, C, Newby, 30, Welbeck-street, Cayen- 
dish-square, 


With a father possessing a tolerable estate, and a mother able 

to boast of a large fortune, it seems strange that the subject of 
our notice should have become a dramatic author. But when he 
was only eleven yearsof age he lost his father, who, by sedulously 
attending Newmarket, and, as if that were not sufficient, the 
gaming table, to boot, died a ruined man, leaving the estate at 
Burwell deeply mortgaged,and the property of his wife alienated 
from his family. In the absence of his elder brother, who was 
a midshipman in the Navy the future playwright managed his 
mother’s farm, and that, too, despite his extreme youth, sv well, 
that, in a few years, he paid off several thousand pounds of the 
encumbrances on the estate. 

In the midst of all his farming operations, however, the em- 
bryo dramatist was plunged in far different pursuits. He had 
tried his hand at sculpture and painting, but both these arts were 
abandoned, after he had seen a play, or rather, two plays: Cheap 
Living, and The Farmer, in the Cockpit at Newmarket. The chisel 
and brush were immediately abandoned for the pen, and the 
young enthusiast constructed a theatre, wrote the play, painted 
the scenes, drew the characters, and set up as manager on his 
own account. It may seem singular, he observes, that, with the 
very great natural timidity forming a predominant feature in 
his character, he should have been able to face the audience, 
but he was always behind the curtain, and, he adds: “ the 
vulgar feeling of calling for the author, to have a stare at him, 
did not then exist in England, especially in my theatre ; and J 
paid no onetodoit/” Rather hard hitting, this, at dramatic 
authors generally, we are afraid, 

It suddenly struck our author that he might make his literary 
taste subservient to his mother’s advantage. He sat up, night 
after night, and wrote a musical, historical, and “‘ demoniacal” 
tragedy. When it was finished, he rode over to Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and, with palpitating heart, presented it to Mr. Hindes, 
the manager of the company there. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to say that, although he was very. kind, the manager 
did not accept the play, which was scattered to the winds by 
the disappointed author, as he rode over Newmarket Heath, on 
his way home. 

Some time after this, the young author's brother returned as 
first Lieutenant. Our hero was rather hurt at the preference 
shown his brother, and, in a fit of indignation, proceeded to 
Norwich, where, on payment of a considerable sum, he bound 
himself apprentice for three years, to a printer. He had 
read a great deal of the delights of a printing office, of the 
glories of the press, and the marvels of Franklin, but ex- 
perience, to use a common expression, soon rubbed the gilt off 
the gingerbread. He had, however, one consolation to assist 
him in bearing up against his disappointment. This was the 
feeling that he was really superior in mind and education to 
those who were his superiors in rank ; that his masters were 
not his masters. So he got on very well, and was greatly 
respected by every one in the office. During the latter part of 
his apprenticeship, too, he found a happy home with his mother, 
who, having sold her house and land for twelve thousand pounds, 
a very tidy sum, had, with his elder brother, taken up her 
residence in the Lower Close, near the Cathedral, Norwich. 

At the expiration of his articles, the young printer fell in love 
with a young lady, whom he accidentally met at the corner of 
the Close Garden. He eventually was introduced to her, paid 
his addresses, was accepted, and gained a loving and devoted 
wife. After his marriage, he set up a printing office of his own 
in Norwich, and started a magazine. The latter lived for two 
or three numbers, and then died a naturaldeath. But a tragedy 
entitled Hudwin, and founded on Miss Edgeworth’s Scottish Chiefs, 
met with a happier fate. It was represented several consecutive 
nights at the Norwich theatre. It was followed by another 
tragedy, Bertha, also successful. The author's next piece was a 
oe founded on Mrs. Opie’s tale, and entitled The Rufian 

oy. It was a hit both at Norwich itself, and-on the circuit. 
Frederick Vining—the Vining—impersonated the hero, having 
previously been the Edwin in the former work. Mrs. Opie was 
pleased to be present at the performance of The Ruffian Poy, 
and was very gracious to the young aspirant for dramatic 
honours, 
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He next forwarded a drama called Hddu to the Surrey, then 
under the management of Tom Dibdin. It was accepted, and 
Mr. Fitzball, accompanied by his wife, came up to town for the 
purpose of attending the rehearsals. He was delighted with 
the managers, with the scenery, and, in short, with everyone 
and everything. One little incident, however, struck him as 
strange. Two of the performers disputed about a phrase in the 
piece. One said it should be the “Mounting Sun,” while the 
other asserted the correct reading was the “ Mountain Sun,” 
yet neither referred to the author, who observed to Dibdin : 
‘How is this?’——“ My dear lad,” replied the manager, 
“each is afraid you should set him right.” We should say that 
this is not the only instance with which Mr, Fitzball has met, 
in his long career, of superciliousness and inflated arrogance on 
the part of seventh-rate actors. The pity is that the same 
spirit should be sometimes displayed by gentlemen in a much 
higher rank on the stage. 

Meantime, the printing business, entrusted to the manage- 
ment of a superintendent, did not flourish, The master was 
too busy writing to attend to it himself. He produced in 
Norwich another tragedy, Antigone—Antigone, the late Mrs. W. 
Clifford—and a melodrama, The Innkeeper of Abbeville. He 
wrote, too, a poem, to be recited by Miss Macaulay, in her then 
celebrated monodrame. The success of the last two efforts, 
combined with the advice of Mrs. Opie, induced him to take a 
step he had long contemplated, namely, that of trying his 
fortune in London. At first, however, he did not attempt to 
gain a living by writing for the stage, but obtained employment 
in a large printing office. He was not, however, fated to re- 
main there long. One day a Mr. Payne, who had been a “ star” 
at Norwich, where he had seen The Innkeeper of Abbeville, came 
int the office, and was greatly surprised at beholding Mr. Fitz- 
ball. He at first fancied he must be mistaken, and apologised 
for addressing our dramatist. On discovering, however, that he 
was right, he inquired how the latter could accept such a 
situation, and advised him to send the The Innkeeper of Abbevitle 
to the Surrey. Mr. Fitzball did so, and the piece ran upwards 
of a hundred consecutive nights, the late Mrs, Warner play- 
ing init. But, though it proved such a hit, it had a narrow 
ehance of turning out a failure, in consequence of one of the per- 
formers rushing on and saying he had left the murdered Count 
in a dish, instead of a ditch. 

Mr. Fitzball now set up as a professional dramatic author, 
nd was, in that capacity, called on to dramatise, for the Sur rey, 
Sir Walter Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. The piece went off with 
great éclat, and ran ninety-six consecutive nights. The next 
production, for Sadler’s Wells, Joan of Arc was even more 
successful, being acted one hundred and twenty-nights, and then 
transplanted to the Olympic. Keeley, the inimitable—like 
Mr. Fitzball, we believe, formerly in a printing office—delighted 
the Islingtonians as the comic hero, Valianto. 

The success of the Fortunes of Nigel attracted the attention 
of Charles Kemble, then manager of Covent Garden. He sent 
Mr. Fitzball a letter requesting his attendance at that theatre. 
This letter created a great commotion in the young author's 
modest establishment. The Theatre Royal Covent Garden! 
Mr. Fitzball could hardly brace his nerves up to go through the 
ordeal of an interview with the celebrated manager, and, but 
for the friendly aid of an old post, that sustained his tottering 
frame opposite the stage-door in Hart-street, might, perhaps, 
never have kept the appointment. ‘hanks, however, to the 
post outside, and a very civil hall-porter inside, he recovered 
his self-possession, and was ushered into Charles Kemble’s 
presence. The result was, Father and Son; or, the Rock of 
Charbonnier, which, in spite of all sorts of good opinions, 
notably from one of the Colmans, was a failure, being acted 
only five nights. 

The author felt the non-success of his piece most acutely, and 
tells us he shall never forget the seusation produced by his “ first 
hiss.” It seemed as if the flooring of the private box, which he 
occupied with his affectionate wife, was giving way, and pre- 
cipitating him into a bottomless abyss. On this occasion, Mr. 
Charles Kemble behaved in a manner most creditable to him, 
both asa man and a gentleman, As the unfortunate author, 





with his terrified wife, was hastening down Bow-street, glad to 
escape from the marks of disapprobation by which the audience 
gave vent to their opinion, a friendly voice was heard halloaing 
after the fugitives. Mr. Fitzball turned round, and found at 
his elbow Mr. Charles Kemble, who had run out to say a few 
comforting words to the poor author, and cheer up the latter’s 
spirits with the assurance that the piece would be successful 
after all. Mr. Fitzball is of opinion that the sad fate of Father 
and Son was the work of a clique, inimical to a new author 
whose pieces were likely to enjoy long runs. In support of this 
view, he states that the play in question has since been acted, 
and is still acting, at almost every theatre in the world, where 
English is spoken. 

The failure was a great damper to Mr. Fitzball. He was 
thoroughly dispirited, and, despite all the kind remonstrances 
and encouragement of his wife, refused to write for the stage 
again. He now ceased to contribute to a then very popular 
publication, La Belle Assemblée, of which he had previously been 
one of the principal supporters. But time had something to do 
with assuaging Mr. Fitzball’s mental sufferings, and, likewise, 
the fact, as our author very frankly admits, that a new 
drama, which succeeded his own, and was written by a gentle- 
man who had given him a sly lift “ over the left,” met with even 
a worse fate, having been damned after the first act. Father and 
Son, moreover, had been produced by Davidge, at the Coburg, 
with unequivocal success. Accordingly he set to work and 
wrote Omala ; or, Settlers in America, which was rejected by 
Yates and Terry, at the Adelphi, but brought out at the 
Olympic, where it ran nearly the whole season. 

ere we pause for the present, for we are on the eve of the 
roduction of the Pilot, one of Mr. Fitzball’s great hits, and 

r. T. P. Cooke’s greatest impersonations. 


(To be continued.) 








Compositors’ Linrary AND ReapinG Rooms, 3, Raquet Court, 
Freer Street.—We feel much pleasure in calling attention to the 
above, illustrating as it does what working men can do for themselves, 
if they will but try. This institution was established some two years 
and a half ago by the compositors of London, for the purpose of sup- 
plying their class with the means of access to the best literature of 
their country; and, assisted by many noble donations of books from 
various parties (amongst them His Royal Highness the Prince Consort), 
they can now boast of alibrary of no mean pretensions; yet there is 
ample margin for further progress; nor are the men unmindful of the 
fact, for they liberally subscribe to its annual increase ; and in no way 
can authors and others who are so much interested in the compositors’ 
labour better show their appreciation of an effort like this than by con- 
tributing any books for wiiich they might have no immediate want, 
whether their own books or those of others. Amongst those who have 
recently sent donations to the library are the Right Hon. B. Dieraeli, 
and the Dean of Westminster. As an illustration of the appreciation 
of the institution by the men themselves, we may mention that the 
large number of 1000 volumes are always in circulation; and that the 
librarian is called upon to change as many as from 90 to 100 per day. 
The reading rooms are also daily attended by a numerous body of 
readers, for whom most of the daily and weekly papers are provided, 
as well as a large number of the better sort of magazines and other 
periodicals, both weekly and monthly. 





In¥ant Guosts.—The most interesting of all the Norman ghosts 
that frequent these wooded dells are the /étiches, phantoms of a sin- 
gularly gentle character, as white as lilies or flakes of snow, and in 
their movements as noiseless as so many rays of light. Occasionally 
they flicker round the suburbs of villages ; and, incapable of any great 
enterprises, they usually glide away into clumps of trees, or hide them- 
selves in the valleys where even the moon cannot find them out. 
These melancholy sprites are unbaptised infants, who, being placed in 
an awkward dilemma for lack of the baptismal certificate, are not 
qualified even for purgatory, and are thus condemned till the day of 
judgment to float up and down between heaven and hell. ‘Their ap- 
peals for admission to the former place are understood to be perfectly 
fruitless ; but whether, in their infantine despair, they have ever made 
a similar application at the latter, has not, I believe, been ascertained. 
— Wayside Pictures, 
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MR. BARNUM AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

“THE devil is not so black as he is painted.” Such was the 
expression that escaped us on leaving St."J ames’s Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, when Mr, Barnum delivered, for the first time 
before an English public, his lecture on“ The art of making 
money,” and “Humbug.” From such a profound adept in 
either subjects of his discourse, evidently a great deal was anti- 
cipated. The audience assembled in crowds, and listened 
to the lecturer throughout with marked attention. Nor 
were they disappointed. A more thoroughly amusing 
and pertinent “reading” we do not remember to have 
heard. The shrewd remarks of the man of the world, 
felicitously varied with anecdotes always to the purpose, pleased 
and delighted the hearers. Mr. Barnum never lost sight of the 
main point. His stories, in themselves agreeable and entertain- 
ing, never failed to illustrate one or other headings of his dis- 
course. Nota word too much was spoken, and at the termina- 
tion no one appeared wearied or annoyed. With the truth of 
Mr. Barnum’s observations, or the conclusions he drew from 
them, nobody seemed to care. The public knew their man, and 
put little faith in his moral deductions. They congregated to 
hear not a sermon from authorised lips, but a treatise on arts 
in which they knew the speaker to be deeply versed, and to 
have had a long experience. In short, they came to be pleased 
and not enlightened, and the result was a thorough satis- 
faction. 

The first part of the address, devoted to the art of making 
money, was somewhat prosy and monotonous. It was only 
when the lecturer came to define “ Humbug,” and illustrate it 
by anecdotes, that any effect was visible on his hearers. Here 
Mr. Barnum discoursed con amore, and seemed to give up his 
whole soul to his subject. His opinions on advertising, and the 
utility, if not the absolute necessity, of carrying it to excess, 
were extremely happy, and were received with loud applause. 
The success of Richard Bonner, a young Englishman, who by the 
force of advertisements alone, carved for himself an immense 
fortune in New York, was, perhaps, the best anecdote of 
the evening. This story is worth relating. Richard Bonner, a 
young journeyman printer, was working in the office of a small 
journal called the Merchants’ Ledger. After two years the pro- 
prietor owed him two hundred dollars. The paper did not pay, 
and Bonner could not get his money. The proprietor was 
willing to part with the journal, and offered to take the money 
he. owed Bonner as part payment. Bonner found some friend 
who advanced the requisite sum, and became owner of the 
Merchants’ Ledger. Directly he came into possession, he set to 
advertising. Every dollar he could scrape together was spent 
in advertisements. The circulation of the paper began gradually 
to increase. But this was not enough to gratify the ambition 
or cupidity of the new proprietor. A lady, almost as well known 
in the literary world of England as of America, and whose 
nomme de plume was Fanny Fern, had just announced in New 
York her determination of writing no more in public news- 
papers. Bonner perceived if after this he could obtain her 
Services, at any price, it would be the making of his fortune. 
He wrote to her, and offered her fifty dollars a column to write 
for the Merchants’ Ledger. Although astonished at an. offer 
which far exceeded any rate of payment she had ever received, 
she declined. Bonner was not to be stalled off. He wrote 
again, and offered her seventy-five dollars a column. Still 
she refused. Nothing daunted, he called upon her, and 
stated he would give her one hundred dollars a column 
if she would sign an agreement to write for his 
paper and no other. Such munificent terms would have tempted 
a saint. The lady complied, and put her name to the agree- 
ment. Bonner instantly advertised the whole affair, includin 
the seen and signature, in every paper in New York, poe 
absorbed whole columns in the leading journals. The city was 
ina ferment. On the day of publication, when the first contri- 
bution of Fanny Fern appeared, 100,000 copies of the Merchants’ 
Ledger were sold. The excitement was kept up by various 
devices too numerous to mention; and when the feeling had 
somewhat abated, Bonner had resource to another stratagem. 
The Hon, Edward Everett—a member of Congress, we believe 





—was about this time endeavouring to obtain funds, by sub- 
scription, to erect a monument to Washington. The sum 
deficient was 10,000 dollars. Bonner wrote to him, and offered 
him a cheque for the whole amount, provided he would agree 
to write an article in his paper every week for twelve months. 
After some treaty, the Hon. Edward Everett accepted the pro- 

sal. Bonner acted as he had done in the case of Fanny Fern. 

e published the whole of the correspondence and the agreement 
in almost every paper in the United States. The result was 
exactly as he had anticipated, and the Merchant's er sold 
more copies than any five papers in New York. Mr. Barnum 
concluded his anecdote, by stating that Richard Bonner was now 
one of the wealthiest newspaper proprietors in all America. 

Mr. Barnum’s idea of humbug is peculiar and original. 
According to his notions, the man who sells milk as the pure 
effluence of the cow, and mixes it with water or other dete- 
riorating ingredient, is a cheat. But the man who goes about 
Paris with a helmet on his head to attract notice, and invites 
attention by a placard on his back to the excellence of his 
pencils—provided the pencils are really excellent—is merely a 
humbug and no cheat. Surely no one will gainsay Mr. Barnum 
on this head. Of course in this country we attach a far stronger 
meaning to the term, and accept it as more than mere char- 
latanry. In fact, the word “ humbug” in England imports the 
highest degree of “ gammoning,” to make use of a vulgar term, 
and implies some kind of deception. Now Mr. Barnum rejects 
this definition altogether, and will not permit his pet dissyllable 
to be so degraded. Honesty, integrity, and honour are compa- 
tible with humbug in its most elevated state; and even religious 
principles are not necessarily demolished by its advocacy. Mr. 
Barnum blows his own trumpet, beats his own gong, rings his 
own bell, fires his own cannon, and waves his own banner, but 
not for any counterfeit purposes. What he offers is good, and 
worth what he asks. Any amount of casuistry may be em- 
ployed, provided there be no deceit. Such is Mr. Barnum’s 
system of morality as applied to commercial transactions. 

Mr. Barnum has had many detractors. So have other men of 
notoriety. He has been reviled, vilified and belied. He is nota 
solitary instance. Of all the calumnies that have been vented 
against Mr. Barnum, that of manufacturing the mermaid appears 
to have stuck deepest in his gizzard. Mr. Barnum is quite 
angry that any one should imagine he manufactured a mermaid. 
He is determined that the world shall believe such a thing no 
longer, This, at all events, he possesses means of disproving. 
He has brought the mermaid with him from America, and has 
no objection to exhibit her under a glass case. The history of 
the mermaid is very amusing. Mr. Barnum not only had 
no hand in manufacturing this monstrosity, but the monstro- 
sity was never manufactured at all. It is the pre- 
served remains of a real salt-water creature, whose capture, and 
the date thereof, are authenticated beyond the possibility of 
disputation. Mr. Barnum has his calumniators on the hip, and 
sings “Io triumphe” with a loud voice. No one can accuse him 
of deception in the matter of the mermaid. But how about the 
woolly horse, Mr. Barnum ? 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
“The part of Tom Small every night by Sir W. Don, Bai 
(From Punch.) 
Sr Wit11AM Don, to judge by the eye, 
Must stand near six feet six inches high ; 
And in comedy ought to be marvellous strong, 
If, as some people say, he’s as broad as he’s long, 
But no wonder, if thus inconveniently tall, 
That Sir W. D. (see the playbills) runs Small. 


"—Haymarket Bill. 








Istrnaton Lrrerrary anp Screntiric Socrrry.—A concert was 
given, on Monday evening week, by the above-named Society, which 
attracted a numerous audience. The artists were Mrs, Alfred Gilbert, 
Miss Laura Baxter, Mr. Charles Talmin, and Mrs, Theodore Distin. 
The programme consisted entirely of vocal music, by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, and Meyerbeer, to represent the “ classical,” and of 
compositions by Bellini, Donizetti, &c., for the lighter school. Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert was the conductor. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Sole Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison. 
GREAT SUCCESS OF BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
Which will be repeated every Evening, with the NEW PANTOMIME, 


N MONDAY, December 27th, 1858, and every 
evening until further notice, the performances will commence with the 
highly successful new and original romautic Opera, composed expressly for the 
present management, by M. W. Bulfe, entitled, SATANELLA; OR, THE 
POWER OF LOVE. Count Rupert, Mr. W. Harrison ; Hortensius, Mr. George 
Honey; Karl, Mr. A. St. Albyn; Bracaccio, Mr. H. Corri; The Vizier, Mr. W. H. 
Payne; Pirate, Mr. Bartleman; Nobles, Messrs. Terrott and Kirby; Arimanes, 
Mr. Weiss; Lelia, Miss Rebecca Isaacs; Stella, Miss Susan Pyne; Bertha, Miss 
Mortimer ; Lady, Mrs. Martin; and Satanella, Miss Louisa Pyne. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. After which will be produced A NEW LITTLE PANTOMIME 
for little people, called LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD; or, HARLEQUIN AND 
THE WOLF IN GRANNY’S CLOTHING, with uew rr by Mr. W. Beverley 
and Mr. Denison and Sous. Charactersinthe Prologue: Music, Miss Mortimer ; 
Italian Opera, Miss Cecilia Ranoe; English Opera, Miss Emily Burns; Panto- 


mime, Miss Crankell. 
CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 

The Very Wicked Baron (afterwards Wolf), Mr. W. H. Payne ; Roberte (his 
head man), Mr. Frederick Payne ; Corin (in love with Little Red Riding Hood, 
afterwards Harleqvin) Mr. Henry Payne; Little Red Riding Hood (afterwards 
Columbine), Miss Clara Morgan; Old Granny (afterwards Pantaloon), Mr. Barnes ; 
The Wo'f, by a Great Brute (afterwards Clown), Mr. Flexmore; Rustics, Guards, 
Footmen, &c., &c.; Queen Moss-Rose (Protectress of Little Red Riding Hood), 
Miss Ellsworthy; Fairy Ro-e-Bnd, Miss Francks; Cupid, Miss Williams ; 
Wealthiana (the Evil Genius aiding the Wicked Baron), Miss Morrell; Fairies, 
Sylphides, &c., by the Corps de Ballet. Five Sprites by Mr. Jameson and Sons, 
Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven. 

Private boxes, £1 1s. to #3 3s.; stalls, 7s.; dress-c’rcles, 5s.; amphitheatre- 
stalls, 3s and 2s8,; pit, 2s. 6d.; amplitheatre, 1s. Box-office open daily from 
Eleven till Five, under the direction of Mr. J. Parsons, where places may be 
secured Free of avy Charge for Booking. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Farewell Season of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager, 
wees and Friday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NO- 
THING. Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Thursday, MAC- 
BETH, Wednesday and Saturday, THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, and the 
PANTOMIME every evening. 


T. JAMES’S THEATRE—OPERA-COMIQUE.— 
Immense success of Madame Fauré and the lyrical troupe. Auber's cele- 
brated opera LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE, Catarina, Madame Fauré; 
Diana, Madlle. Celnie Mathieu ; Don Henrique, Mons, Fougtres; Don Sebastian, 
Mons. Emon; Rebolledo, Mons, Montclar, &c., &c. Full chorus and complete 
orchestra, comprising the principal artists from Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Royal Italian Opera, under the direction of Mons. Remusat (of the Académie 
Impériale and Opéra Comique de Paris.) Private Boxes, #4 43., €3 3s., and 
#2 2s., nightly; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Box seats (reserved), 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; 
Amphitheatre stalls, 1s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. Subscriptions and tickets to be 
procured at Mirchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, City Agent, Mr. J. 
Alvey Turner, 19, Poultry. Box-office open daily from Eleven till Five, under 
the superintendence of Mr. C. Nugent. Nights of performance, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday. Acting Manager, Mr. B. Barnett. 


Ga NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun DouGtass, 

Great hit of our Standard Pantomime and immense success of the gorgeous 
transformation scene. Morning performance of the Pantomime ou Monday next, 
at half-; ast Twelve. On Monday, Jan. 8, and during the weck, the curtain will 
rise at a quarter to Seven with the Grand Christma; Pantomime of QUEEN 
ANN’S FARTHING AND THE THREE KINGDOMS OF COPPER, SILVER, 
AND GOLD; OR, HARLEQUIN OLD KING COUNTERFEIT, AND THE 
GOOD FAIRY OF THE MAGIC MINT; surpassing all in gorgeous effects and 
mechanical changes. Princess Fame (with songs,) Miss E. Terry; Truth (the 
Fairy King), Miss A Downing; Sir Mighty (the Knight), Mr. G. B. Bigwood; 
Harlequin, Mr. W. Smith; Columbine, Miss Anne Cushnie; Pantaloon, Mr. 
Harry Martin; Sprites, by the Brothers Felix and Juan Carlo; X Y Z (Police- 
man,) Mr. W. Lacey ; and Clown, by the renowued Tom Matthews. To conclude 
with the SOLDIER'S WIFE; supported by the whole strength of the company. 
Box-offive open daily, from 12 to 4. 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS.» 


A WELL-wisHER To Enetisn Opera has been misinformed. Let 
him right himself through his own spectacles :— 


“ On Monday, the 20th instant, we shall re-open at Covent Garden, in 
the ncw and splendid theatre, built by Mr. Gye expressly for operatic 
performances, which theatre we have taken for a series of seasons ex- 
tending over several years. Thus have we every reason to believe the 
permanent home we have so long desired to found for English Opera 
has been secured ; and, trusting to your continued support, no exertion 
shall be wanting on our part to make the Royal English Opera a fit 
companion to the Royal Italian Opera, with which it will alternate, 
season after season, in the magnificent building which now stands 
upon the site of the Old Covent Garden Theatre.” 

* * * * * * 

“At the commencement of this season, we issued a prospectus, in 

which we stated our intention of producing certain novelties. That 





only one of these—Flotow’s Martha—has been given during the thir- 
teen weeks we have been open here, is to be attributed solely to the 
unexampled favour with-which the Rose of Castille aud the other 
operas of our répertoire have been received. Our gencrous patrons, 
the public, have, in fact, shown such persistency in flocking to the 
theatre to witness these operas, that we have not hitherto felt justified 
in withdrawing them from the bills. : 

“Of the other novelty that we announced—the opera of Rip Van 
Winkle, by Mr. George Bristow, the American composer, we can only 
say, that it is also ready, and will be produced at the earliest oppor- 
tunity that you, our patrons and supporters, will afford us. 

“Though hitherto debarred, by the continued favour shown to 
works in our existing répertoire, from producing very many novelties 
(a state of things we are far, indeed, from regretting), we shall be always 
happy to receive new works from native composers, and have made our 
minds up to produce, at least, ONE Grand English Opera each 
season ; it being our ambition to furnish, in every sense of the word, 
a permanent home for native talent, We shall, therefore, esteem it a 
Savour if composers, who have operas ready, will send them for 
approval, promising that they shall have the very best attention, and, 
if suitable, shall be presented with all care and completeness, and at 
the very earliest opportunity.” 

Is “A Weit-wisHEr” satisfied? If not, he had better send the 

score of his M.S. opera at once. 

Nasucco.—Apply to MM. Escudier, proprietors of La France 
Musicale, hue Choiseul, Paris. 

T. M. M,, and J. D., (Edinburgh).—The dew hath refreshed the 
thirsty land, All will turn out as prophesied. It was so 
stated on New Year's Eve, at a particular festival, and may be 
relied on. In vino veritas—“ as we say in the classics.” 


NOTICE. 


THE PRESS, and will shortly be Re-published, by 
Subscription, TWELVE SONGS—SIX SACRED AND SIX SECULAR, by 
E. J. Loper, for the exclusive benefit of the composer. Subscription One Guinea. 
The names of subscribers will be published as they are obtained. Full particulars 
to be immediately announced.—Duncan Davison axpD Co,, 244, Regent-street, 
and Boosry anD Sons, 28, Holles-strect, will receive and acknowledge 
subscriptions. 
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Ir seems to be a general notion with foreigners, who 
have not been to London, that anything in the musical 
or dramatic way will do for the London public. Else, how 
explain the many absurd enterprises that, from time to time, 
are set on foot? And yet it might fairly be supposed that 
the bruit of failure after failure in this metropolis would 
exercise some kind of effect on speculators abroad, while 
organising a campaign on the banks of the Thames. It might 
be thought that the many who have succeeded in establishing 
themselves here, and the still greater number who have not 
succeeded, would render something like a true account of 
how things are managed and what is likely to answer; and 
that, this being the case, there would be fewer rash attempts, 
fewer undertakings ruinous to all concerned. 

Perhaps our continental visitors have too large a share of 
self-esteem to own, when they return home empty handed, 
that “ces bons Anglais” have not fully appreciated their 
merits, that crowns, both of glory and of gold, have not been 
lavished on them; although we know that such honours and 
such profit only devolve upon a very small minority. But 
then, on the other hand, those who have really been féted, 
who have deserved the compliment, and at the same time 
witnessed the utter fiasco of the rest, would scarcely like to 
be confounded with their less fortunate compatriots ; for it 
is an essential characteristic of the artist-nature (perhaps, 
indeed, of human nature in the aggregate), to exult secretly 
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almost as much in the humiliation of rivals as openly in its 
own triumphs. Moreover, those who have been successful 
are in the majority of cases the most gifted,* and of course 
pretty well able to explain the reason why others have been 
neglected and ignored. In the case of the former, it 
would therefore not only be natural but kindly to record 
the truth, for in so doing they might deter some very 
worthy persons, otherwise mediocrities, from crossing the 
Channel on fools’ errands. 

Whatever the cause, whether the cynical apathy of one 
party, the ouwtrecuidance of another, or the low estimate of 
English taste entertained by a third, certain it is that year 
after year brings over a flock of continental artists of all 
denominations—some good, some bad, the majority indif- 
ferent—who for the most part go back to their own countries 
with just so much less in their pockets as they may have spent 
on travelling, lodging, and sustenance. That, once more at 
home, they prate loudly of the laurels they have earned, may 
be guessed from the paragraphs and articles in local papers, 
recording triumphs of which we in London have been alto- 
gether unaware. We read of Madlle. , who has made 
the “délices des salons de la noblesse,” and yet, so far as we 
could gather on the spot, never set foot in an aristocratic 
mansion ; of M. , whose brow is covered with bays, 
nobly won at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, and 
other classical réwnions, and who, nevertheless, could only play 
one piece by a classical master, which he never obtained an 
opportunity of exhibiting; of Madlle. , who trans- 
ported the fashionable audience at the Italian Opera, “rap- 
pelée & grands cris,” accompanied by “des bravos fréné- 
tiques,” and yet was never on any occasion distinguished by 
ordinary frequenters of the theatre from the inferior mem- 
bers of the corps de ballet. 

One of these days we shall endeavour to carry out a 
project long contemplated, and compare notes with our 
foreign contemporaries. The English public is occasionally 
“un peu bétard,” frequently too indulgent, and invariably 
disposed to encourage and think the best of the exotic impor- 
tations brought under its inspection; but though béard 
it is not absolutely déte (the distinction can hardly be rendered 
by vernacular equivalents), and if it don’t like a thing, or 
finds it slow, refrains from going to see it again; and so, the 
speculation not paying, there is a speedy end toit. The 

glish (and especially the London) public will often pass 
over, in a performance contributed by foreigners, what in an 
exclusively national theatre it would have hissed; and 
this is not precisely (as we shall be told) because it is un- 
familiar with the language, but from an innate deference and 
respect for foreign artists, arising, there can be little doubt, 
from a thorough consciousness of how much pleasure and 
how much progress we owe to the illustrious representatives 
of foreign art. But, as the pre-eminence of the continent is 
visibly fading, that deference and that respect, quand méme, 
must soon fade in proportion. Formerly, it should be borne 
in mind, only the greatest artists from abroad could afford 
to incur the risk of making a professional visit to this 
country ; but, with increased facility of locomotion, has 
gone, hand in hand, the swelling influx of fureign 
mediocrity, and that which once we could only wish to 
prea we are now, and for cogent reasons, most anxious 

0 avoid, 





* We are alluding exclusively here to public performers. TT 
amount of sheer humbug among foreign teachers who settle in th 
country defies calculation. 





to fear little or no rivalry ; and so, from Handel to Dussek, 
behaving magnanimously, they were loved and respected no 

In the old time our foreign visitors feared, and had reason 
less than admired. But, at the present time, we look in 
vain among them for a Dussek (much less a Handel) ; we 
find mediocrity the average level, and, united to that me- 
diocrity, an anxious jealousy of anything and everything in 
the shape of indigenous talent that threatens to dispute 
their tottering influence. Still they keep up, or endeavour 
to keep up, the outward show of superiority ; but the effort 
becomes daily more convulsive, and one after another who 
has come to “astonish the natives” by his public performances 
sinks ultimately into the grade of a hard-working music 
master, a professional hack. By these locusts we must ex- 
pect for many a long year to be infested ; but the time cannot 
be far distant when even “ milord” and “miladi” will prefer 
giving their daughters a sound musical education under a 
competent English teacher, to letting them waste their time 
on the mock-sentimental rubbish which so many of our 
foreign invaders delight in propagating. 








“ PLEASE, Mr. Mathews,” said a little girl, sidling up to the 
father of the present Charles, who was one of the guests at a 
large dinner party—“ please, Mr. Mathews, mamma sends 
her compliments, and she wishes you to be funny.” 
“ Please, Crystal Palace,” say the shareholders of the fine 
Sydenham estate,—“ Christmas is come, and we wish you 
would be merry.” 

Obedient to the call, the Crystal Palace, under the 
guidance of Dykwynkyn, the mysterious archzologist, who 
supervises the excellent pantomimes at Drury-lane, gives this 
week a “grand Christmas Carnival.” It is much to be 
regretted that the title of the festivity was not brought 
under the notice of Dykwyifkyn, as well as the festivity 
itself, for that erudite antiquary would have explained that 
the expression “ Christmas Carnival,” is altogether self-con- 
tradicting and absurd. The common interpretation of the 
word “Carnival” is that it denotes a “farewell to flesh,” 
Lord Byron, for instance, says : 

This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Interpreted, implies ‘ farewell to flesh :” 
So call’d because, the name and thing agreeing, 
Through Lent they live on fish, both salt and fresh. 
But why they usher Lent with so much glee in, 
Is more than I can tell, although I guess 
*Tis as we take a glass, with friends at parting, 
In the stage-coach or packet, just at starting. 
On the other hand, those who follow Ducange, derive the 
word from “carn-a-val,” because the flesh is then put into 
the pot to make amends for the season of abstinence ensuing. 
But, whatever be its etymology, there is no doubt that the 
Carnival marks the termination of the flesh-eating season, 
and that it is totally unconnected with the festivities of 
Christmas. In Italy, the feast of the Epiphany is the com- 
mencement of the Carnival, and ends on Shrove Tuesday, 
celebrated in England by pancakes, and in France, by the 
beeuf-gras. A carnival that begins on Boxing Day, and lasts 
till New Year’s Day inclusive, or perhaps is lucky enough to 
stagger on till the Epiphany—such a carnival is an institu 
tion peculiar to Sydenham; and we trust that the pro- 
prietors of the great show, who are emulous of a “ jack-of- 
all-trades” reputation, will next year publish a new almanack, 
in which their own high days and holidays may be pointed 


out. ; : 
There is really something awful about the frantic merri- 
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ment into which the Crystal Colossus plunged on Monday last, 
to remain floundering for the entire week. The magnitude 
of the edifice has caused the magnitude of the folly per- 
petrated therein to be dreadfully conspicuous; and we 
cannot help fancying that Polyphemus, when bereaved of 
his sight, sometimes disported himself after similar fashion. 
There has been a gigantic twelfth-cake made of wood, a 
monster plum-pudding made of brown-paper, a Christmas pro- 
cession in the hall of mince-pies, a terpsichorean and panto- 
mimic revel by all the courtly characters, a flight of Punch 
amid the tears of Judy. Fired by an “ambition,” which can 
scarcely be called “vaulting,” but which most assuredly 
“over-leaps itself,” the rulers of the Crystal Palace have 
resolved to produce the worst pantomime in London, and 
they have succeeded to a miracle. 

The amount of pleasure caused by the strange exhibition 
may be gathered from the words of an historian of “ Boxing 
Day,” who evide.tly tried to look at it from the most favour- 
able point of view. “The colossal plum pudding looked,” 
he says, “‘as brown and quite as uneatable as a real one.” 
With respect to the twelfth-cake, he remarks that, although 
it was made of mud “it was quite as pretty and far more 
wholesome to eat than many of those daf and gypsum 
luxuries which adorn confectioners’ shops.” The historian 
evidently dislikes plum-pudding and twelfth-cake, and, wish- 
ing to be pleased with the articles of wood and paper, 
tests them by a reference to a source of positive disgust. 
“The grotesque procession of Old Father Christmas,’ he 
continues, “ was certainly amusing, and told' well among 
visitors who came to be merry and laugh at anything.” 
Mark you that! If people came to laugh at anything, they 
could even laugh at these lugubrious pleasantries ; but 
suppose they were less catholic in their notions of comicality, 
what would be the result then*? 

When, however, a fairy balloon became the object of 
attention, the laughter of the spectators was of a less genial 
kind, and was accompanied by derisive comments. In the 
first place, this same balloon filled as slowly as the Crystal 
Palace itself, when it relies on its ordinary attractions as a 
museum; in the second place, it went to the top of the 
centre transept, where it remained fixed, as if longing to get 
out, thus symbolising, no doubt, the feelings of many a 
shareholder, who fancied a few years ago that he was 
advancing the cause of popular education, and now finds 
himself a partner in a sort of second-rate Cremorne. 

When these Christmas frolics have faded from the memory, 
that monstrous absurdity, the “ Burns Centenary” will be 
near at hand, and London will be on tip-toe to hear the 
poem which “three gentlemen of high standing in literature” 
will pronounce worthy of the prize of £50 to be given—as 
an equivalent for the copyright. 

On the 26th instant, the “Burns Festival” will have be- 
come a thing of the past. What shall we have then? Let 
us see. On the 14th of February we may have a grand 
Valentine show, with a prize of 7s. 6d. to the best amatory 
effusion, The Ist and 17th of March may be celebrated— 
the former, by an exhibition of leeks and nanny-goats ; the 
latter, by a shillelagh fight on one of the terraces. The Ist 
of April—no, the peculiarities of that great day distinguish 
the Sydenham festivities all the year round. 

But why do we throw out.our crude hints. Mr. Barnum 
is in London, delivering one of the best lectures that was 
ever heard, at St. James's Hall? Let a deputation from 

Sydenham attend this lecture, and hear how Mr. Barnum 





converted an old, neglected, half-forgotten museum into a 
thriving establishment. Having thus convinced themselves 
that he is the very man for their purpose, let them submit 
the case of the Crystal Palace to his consideration (accom- 
panied of course by a handsome fee), and place implicit 
confidence in his advice. If he does not devise some 
expedient far superior to a canary-show or a wooden twelfth- 
cake, we are very much mistaken. 


ST. JAMES’'S THEATRE. 

Last winter an Italian Opera Buffa Company gave a series of 
performances at the St. James’s Theatre. The result did not 
accord with the expectations of those who undertook the specu- 
lation. It is to be hoped that the establishment of a French 
Opéra Comique, the performances of which were inaugurated at 
the same theatre on Monday night, will not lead to similar dis- 
appointment. The promises held out in the prospectus by the 
director, M. Remusat—the well-known and eminent flautist— 
are extremely assuring, and, if carried out, cannot fail to esta- 
blish the Opéra Comique in London as a winter amuse- 
ment. The company is selected from various sources. Of 
the two prime donnes, Madame Fauré comes from the 
Théatre Lyrique, and Mademoiselle Céline Mathieu from 
the Opera at Bourdeaux. The tenor, M. Fougérés, is an- 
nounced as from the Court Theatre, Amsterdam; while M. 
Emon comes from the Opéra-Comique at Paris. Of these 
we need hardly say, not one has obtained an European 
celebrity, and, therefore, M. Remusat was wise in directing 
attention to the complete manner in which it was his intention 
that each work should be given, rather than dwelling on the 
individual merits of his company. 

The opera on Monday night was Auber’s Part du Diable—a 
work which was produced in 1843 at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris, and achieved a great success, rather because it was 
played to perfection, than because it was one of the com- 
poser’s brightest inspirations. The cast included the names 
of Madame Rossi Caccia, Madame Anna Thiilon, Madile. 
Revilly, MM. Roger, Victor, Ricquier, &. Madame Anna 
Thillon was then in the zenith of her powers; M. Roger 
was acknowledged to be the most accomplished tenor that had 
appeared on the boards of the Opéra-Comique for many years; 
and Madame Rossi Caccia, in her line at all events, was then a 
consummate artist. The remaining characters were admirably 
sustained, and the whole performance went “like clockwork.” 

The performance on Monday night at the St. James’s 
Theatre was far from perfect. The tenor, M. Fougéres, 
either from timidity or incapacity, was by no means equal 
to the music of Rafael, while M. Georget, as Gil Vargas, 
the licentiate, was far from irresistible as a humorist. 
Madame Fauré possesses a good deal of dramatic energy. She has 
a voice of extended compass, which, however, is not always 
under control, while her intonation is not at all times just. The 
part of Carlo Broschi (Farinelli) was not ill suited to the vigour 
and forcible style of Madame Fauré, who was loudly applauded 
in many parts of her performance. 

Of Madlle. Céline Mathieu we shall only say at present that 
she is neither Marie Cabel, Charton-Demeur, nor Anna Thillon 
in her prime. About the representatives of the other characters 
we do not feel called upon to say one word. 

The band, selected from the orchestra of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, is excellent, and M. Remusat, one of the most efficient 
of conductors. Indeed, as far as the orchestral accompaniments 
were concerned, Auber himself would have been satisfied. 

Les Diamans de la Couronne, announced for Monday night, 
will afford us a better opportunity of adjudicating on the merits 
of the new Opéra-Comique company. 








Miss ARABELLA GopDARD has announced a Matinée Musicale, 
to take place at St. James’s Hall, on the 15th instant, previous 
to her departure for the provinces, on a tournée. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


As far as regards our Christmas dramatic fare, we are glad 
to see the “good old times” have come back to us. Pantomime 
is in the ascendant this year, and, with one exceptiou—the 
Olympic—which may easily be accounted for, prevails in all 
the leading theatres in the metropolis. The New Strand Theatre, 
which may be said to occupy the borderland between the greater 
and lesser London houses, is a seceder from the ancient enter- 
tainment, and, like the Olympic, rushes into extravaganza. In the 
minor theatres, as a matter of course, the genius of Pantomime 
reigns paramount. The result must be acceptable to all who love 
to adhere to old customs and old traditions, and who consider 
Motley. with his cap and bells, to be as necessary an adjunct to 
the enjoyments of the season, as roast-beef and plum-pudding. 
We are heartily glad, much as we incline to wit and humour, to 
find that that vivacious imp, hight Burlesque, is no longer an 
invader on our Christmas festivities, but is enforced to postpone 
his appearance till the Easter holidays, of which he is the legi- 
timate dramatic minion. This young and clever scapegrace 
some time ago had the audacity to fancy it lay in his power to 
demolish Pantomime altogether, and in fact he had gone a great 
way in his endeavours to effect his object. Several of the prin- 
cipal theatres in London took him by the hand, and encouraged 
him in his revolutionary attempts ; but, thanks to the bold front 


eee and menacing attitudes presented by a few of our staunchest 


managers—among whom Messrs. Charles Kean and E. T. Smith 
(may the curses of the evil Genii, which are blessings, light on 
them !) were his most virulent opponents—he was defeated at 
all points, and forced back upon his Easter strongholds. What ! 
lose at Christmas our merry Clown, our shaky Pantaloon, our 
spotted Harlequin, our etherial Columbine! Talk of your 
celebrated quartet at the Italian Opera—Grisi, Rubini, Tam- 
burini, Lablache! Their union is broken, and their names 
alone remain. The pantomime quartet is inseparable and 
immortal! What! give up our follies and our nonsense to 
keep pace with refined progress ; resign our absurdities because 
we have become wiser; part with our childish hearts because 
we are grown older! Forbid it, Momus, and all ye little deities 
that “ play i’ the plighted clouds” of the imagination, and do all 

e can to wean us from the hardnesses and sad fidelities of life. 

urely we have to undergo enough of the real and the solemn 
during the rest of the year, to be allowed to indulge in the 
eccentricities of this season, however extravagant and aimless, 
more especially when hallowed by custom. May not Folly at 
Christmas be a good alterative for the mind to swallow, neces- 
sary to prepare it for the crude and indigestible viands upon 
which it will be compelled to live during twelve dreary mouths 
devoted to matters of fact. 

Our modern pantomime writers have little faith. They do not 
sufficiently reverence Clown and Pantaloon ; they seem to over- 
look the special claims of Miss Columbine and Sir Harlequin. 
What have these to do with pointed verse and pungent sallies ? 
Why should their careers ont adventures—foreshadowed in the 
opening—be mixed up with allegories or embodied metaphors ? 

he story upon which the introduction is founded 
should be plain and straightforward, not complicated and 
involved. It should be taken from some popular tale or legend, 
and the original idea never lost sight of. Are these rules ob- 
served by modern authors? On the contrary, they are set 
aside altogether, and the principal end of the pantomime now a- 
days is to exhibit the wit and poetic powers of the writer in the 
Introduction, Thus the opening of a pantomime has now re- 
solved itself into nothing more nor less than a burlesque or 
extravaganza, with the exception that it is not so elaborately 
worked out, and that, in nine cases out of ten, the words cannot 
be heard on account of the masks. As few persons think of 
procuring a book of the pantomime, deeming it a needless ex- 
penditure, and as none can possibly hear one-third of what is 
said, it follows that the pains and care lavished in writing the 
Introduction is a complete waste of time. The brilliant verse, 
the scintillating pun, the happy allusion, the subtle fancy, are 
lost because they happen not to reach the ear. Success, there- 
fore, is not a necessary consequence of the best efforts. Modern 








pantomime, having encroached on the domains of burlesque, is 
treated with indignity, or neglected. Its fate should be a 
warning to future authors in this branch of literature. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Miss Louisa Pynz and Mr. Harrison, in presenting the new 
opera of Satanella previous to the pantomime on Boxing Night, 
demonstrated most conclusively their determination to uphold 
their opera at all hazards, and in spite of all opposition. Here 
was an opportunity to give themselves a rest, and dispense with 
an operatic performance altogether, if they were anxious to 
do so. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, nevertheless, 
had their mission to fulfil, and they did not flinch therefrom. 
That there was more than one individual who looked forward 
to the performance of Balfe’s opera with pleasure, and conse- 
quently was attracted to the theatre by the music, may be 
gathered from the fact that the utmost decorum prevailed, and 
that the strictest attention was observed throughout the 
evening. The audience, though densely packed, and the occu- 
pants of the higher regions displaying in their garments, in the 
wear and unwear thereof—several having doffed their coats— 
unmistakeable significations of the unperfumed, behaved with as 
much forbearance and quietude as though they were regular 
visitors of the Royal Italian Opera, and were in the presence of 
Grisi and Mario. One solitary exception may be recorded, that 
of a true upper gallery whistle, which sounded from above 
between the acts of the opera, but which, not being encouraged, 
was not repeated. 

The new pantomime, or, more properly, the introduction, has 
been written by Messrs. J. V. Bridgeman and Sutherland 
Edwards, and is called Litile Red Riding Hood. The famous 
nursery rhyme constitutes barely the nucleus of the plot. The 
scene opens in the clouds, where—excellent locality for such an 
encounter—a meeting takes place between Donna Italian 
Opera and her youngest sister, Miss English Opera, about 
their amalgamation into one artistic body. The sisters 
fraternise (that’s a bull), and an amicable settlement is 
about to be formed, when Miss Pantomime interferes, and 
asserts her claims to be received into the alliance. This, after 
some parley, is agreed to, and the triad proceed to the floral 
palace of Queen Moss Rose in the Kingdom of Roses. They 
apply to her majesty for a subject in which their several 
talents may be displayed to the greatest advantage. Little 
Red Riding Hood is now introduced, but not in a manner to 
please the juvenile readers of the old tale, who can scarcely 
recognise their little friend in the novel fortunes to which she 
is submitted. Only the last scene of the original is pre- 
served, and with excellent effect, since, just as the disguised 
wolf, having answered Little Red Riding Hood’s last ejacy- 
lation, “Oh, grandmamma, what great big teeth you've got~; 
with “That’s the better to eat, my child,” is about to devour 
the girl, the Fairy Queen appears, and effects the transforma- 
tion. The dialogue is exceedingly smart and telling, and the 
hits are hard and to the purpose. In fact, the introduction to 
Little Red Riding Hood is of more than common pretension, and, 
apart from the pantomime proper, would make a capital bur- 
lesque. We have not space to enter into further particulars, or 
we could point to many passages of rare merit and some scenes 
of great ingenuity, in which the authors have displayed more 
than an ordinary amount of skill and power. Nor have we 
room to descant on the beauty of the scenery, the splen- 
dour of the decorations, and gorgeousness of the dresses. 
We must, however, single out the floral home of the 
Queen of the Roses, and the transformation scene, as decidedly 
bordering on the superlative. It should be added that Mr. 
W.H. Payne was the dramatic life and mimetic soul of this 
introductory burlesque. We may also call attention to the ex- 
cellent imitation of Grisi, in the character of Norma, by Miss 
Cecilia Ranoe, who personated “Italian Opera ” with admirable 
effect. ‘The characters in the pantomime were thus supported : 
—Columbine, Miss Clara Morgan; Clown, Mr. Flexmore, 
Pantaloon, Mr. Barnes; and Harlequin, Mr. F. Payne; 
Mr, Flexmore’s Clown is inimitable, and the other three 
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parts, all assigned to eminent hands, are most admirably sus 
tained. The performance on Monday lasted until long after 
midnight, but several curtailments have been made since with 
evident advantage, and the pantomime is abbreviated nearly 
half an hour. 


DRURY LANE. 

Mr.E. T. Smith has a wisdom of his own. Superficial casuists 
cannot put trust init. But Mr. E. T. Smith almost invariably 
succeeds in what he undertakes, and success implies wisdom. 
Argal, Mr. E. T. Smith has wisdom—Q.2.D. Mr. E.T. Smith is 
a2quainted with Shakspere, and has read what Polonius says in 
Hamlet, “Brevity is the soul of wit.” He hoarded up that 
saying, and with his usual wisdom he has applied it to 
Boxing Night. “Brevity is the soul of aChristmas entertainment” 
—the pantomine (of course) excepted. ‘This was his application. 
The reflection brought a second comfort. It would be unnecessary 
to go to any out-of-the-way preliminary expenses for a large 
dramatic company. Mr.and Mrs. Barney Williams and a few 
assistants would do as well asa grand corps dramatique during 
the holidays. This was Mr. E, T. Smith’s wisdom. It is a good 
wisdom that saves money. Mr. and Mrs, Barney Williams 
appeared in one short piece—Latest from New York—and then 
the pantomine was performed. 

The Drury Lane pantemine is entitled Robin Hood; or, Har- 
lequin Friar Tuck, and the Merry Men of Sherwood Forest. 
Intile Red Riding “ Hood” at Covent Garden !—Robin “ Hood” 
at Drury Lane! Two “ Hoods”!—both, we may presume 
fitted to constitute ‘“ Hood’s Comic Annuals.” Mr. E. T. Smith 
still obstinately abides by his highly original idea—conceived 
three years ago—of providing for his pantomime a double com- 
pany, viz., two clowns, two harlequins, two columbines and two 
pantaloons. Messieurs the gentlemen who undertake the parts of 
mine ancient and well buffeted friends of the clowns, appeared 
for the first time at Drury Lane, so that the manager may be 
said to have obtained a new pair of pantaloons for Christmas. 
The Introductionhasbeen written by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, whose 
first scene by the way, like that of the Covent Garden pantomime, 
is devoted to discussions on the rival pretensions of Italian and 
English opera. Whoever goes to Drury Lane should procure a 
book. He will like the pantomime all the better for under- 
standing something about it. The scenery, dresses and ap- 

ointments sustain the reputation of the theatre, which has long 

een super-eminentin thisrespect. One scene, more particularly, 
created a perfect furor on Monday night. It was that fairy 
masterpiece of Mr. Beverley, in which a real waterfall is intro- 
duced, and a ballet, with a hundred nymphs costumed like French 
bergéres a la “Watteau,” forms oue of the most striking and magni- 
ficent coups-d’eil ever witnessed in a theatre. A unanimous call 
was raised for Mr. E. T. Smith, Mr. Beverley, and the Water 
Company. The manager and tbe painter appeared, but the com- 
pany remained inaccessible to flattery, and would not show. 
In the transformation scene—another chef-d’euvre resulting in 
a triple recall for Beverley, Smith and Roxby (stage-manager)— 
the Harlequins were Signori Milano and St. Mayne; Panta- 
loons, Messrs. G. Tanner and Delevanti; Clowns, Messrs. 
Harry Boleno and Delevanti; Columbines, Madame Boleno 
and Miss Fanny Brown; Harlequina, Miss Julia Lamb. Not 
satisfied with his double adaptations, Mr. E. Smith still con- 
sidered his company incomplete without the addition of a 
juvenile harlequin, clown, pantaloon and columbine, the imper- 
sonation, of which were assigned respectively to Masters 8. 
Lauri, Delevanti (brothers) and Miss F. Lauri. Moreover, 
there were two renowned danseuses in the persons of Mdlles, 
Ferro and Magnay. The Drury Lane pantumime possesses one 
eminent advantage over any other now being exhibited in the 
metropolis—the performance is concluded before eleven o'clock, 


HAYMARKET. 

Undine ; or, Harlequin and the Spirit of the Waters is the name 
of the Haymarket pantomime, which has been partly founded 
on the Baron de la Motte Fouqué’s story, and partly suggested 
by the ballet of Ondine, so full of entrancing reminiscences of 





Fanny Cerito, the Pas de l’Ombre, and Perrot’s picturesque 
attitudinising) Mr. Buckstone has penned the introduction, 
and displays—as he had already done in The Three Bears, Litile 
Bo-Peep, and The Sleeping Beauty—the whimsical turn of his 
genius. The principal characters in the prologue are played by 
Miss Fanny Wright and Miss Louise Leclercq, who subsequently 
become Columbine and the Wandering Water Spirit in the 
change. Mr. Arthur Leclercq is Harlequin ; Mr. Chas, Leclereq, 
Clown; and Herr Cole—a new importation from Dublin — 
Pantaloon. One thing in the Haymarket pantomime is entitled 
to special notice. The idea in the introduction is not entirely 
lost in the Transformation, as is almost invariably the case. The 
fortunes of the Water Spirit are carried throughout the Harle- 
quinade like a delicate silver thread through a woof of wool, 
and the prologue and story are thereby connected together. The 
usual custom is to make the adventures of Harlequin, Clown. 
Pantaloon, and Columbine entirely independent of the intro- 
duction. Which mode is preferable we need not say. The 
scenery for the most part is splendid and striking, and the 
effects dazzling. The “Silver Lake by Moonlight,” and the 
“Translucent Temple of the White Sea Horses,” reflect infinite 
credit on the artistic powers of Mr. Frederick Fenton, the painter. 
Mr. Buckstoue and Mr. Fenton were both summoned forward 
to the footlights after the latter scene, which constitutes the 
“ Transformation.” 
PRINCESS'’S. 


The King of the Castle; or, Harlequin Prince Diamond and 
the Princess Brighteyes is the title of the new pantomime at this 
theatre. From what source Mr. Alfred Crowquill has derived 
his materials we cannot guess. The story is complicated and 
not highly interesting, perhaps from not being known. It serves, 
nevertheless, as a vehicle for a series of dazzling scenic displays; 
and the dialogue in the introduction is humorous to a degree. 
The characters in the pantomime are sustained by Mr. 
Cormack, Harlequin ; Mr. Huline, Clown ; Mr. Paulo, Panta- 
loon ; and Miss C, Adams, Columbine. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr. Wenster was determined to keep faith with the public. 
He pledged his word to open the new theatre on Boxing Night 
and he has redeemed his pledge. Such another architectural 
feat—deemed impossible by many—as was accomplished by 
Mr. Gye, at Covent Garden, in the spring, has been accomplished 
by Mr. Webster, at the Adelphi, in the winter. The year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight will be rendered remarkable 
in dramatic annals, for the completion of the two new theatres. 
Everybody remembers the old home of the Adelphi company. 
A dingy, comfortless, cramped and uninviting dea, in which it 
was really wonderful how anybody with lacquered boots and 
French gloves could think of entering. Mr. Webster took the 
first opportunity, and demolished the whole building. He has 
lowered the pit twenty feet, raised the roof five feet, and in- 
creased the breath by many feet. In the new structure, the 
primary consideration has been the comfort of the visitors. Ac- 
commodation provided, attraction was consulted. A more elegant 
theatre, indeed, it would be difficult to find anywhere. The designs 
and ornaments are chaste and beautiful ; the decorations, rich 
and striking; and the general appearance of the house, 
despite a good deal of elaboration in the details, light and airy. 
The Queen’s box is unique in construction and appointments, 
and constitutes a very conspicuous object in the interior. The 
balcony in front of the dress circle—fashioned exactly like the 
balcony at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for M. Jullien’s concerts, or, 
as the learned in Parisian theatres have informed us in multi- 
farious journals, copied after the manner of the Opéra Comique 
—is also a main point of attraction to the visitor on entering, 
The open and elegantly wrought balustrade in front is certain 
to enchain attention. Above all, the mode in which the theatre 
is illuminated, so totally different from that of any other house in 
London, is likely to arrest observation and incite to criticism, The 
light, proceeding from the centre of the ceiling, is given out by 
one of Spode’s patent sun-lights, and is entirely concealed from 
the view of the spectators. Shining down upon the audience 
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through a series of cut glass fanciful devices, designed and 
manufactured by Messrs. J. Defries and Son, the rays are 
softened and modified, and diffused over the house with a 
brilliant but by no means dazzling effulgence. The effect is 
novel and imposing. With his new House of Commons, Mr. 
Webster has introduced new laws and regulations. The whole 
system of attendance has been revised and corrected. The box- 
keepers no longer pertain to the male sex ; women alone direct 
the visitors to their place, and wait on their commands. No fees 
are allowed to be taken under any circumstances, and even in 
the cloak-room the customary tariff for taking care of one’s left- 
off garments has been repealed. Mr. Webster has thus gone 
farther than Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison at Covent 
Garden, who, nevertheless, it must be acknowledged, led the 
way in this movement of dramatic reform. 

The new theatre was inagurated on Monday night with an in- 
troductory piece entitled Mr. Webster’s Company is requested at a 
Photographic Soirée—a pleasing vehicle for puffing the different 
members of the corps, and which could only be tolerated at the 
popular theatre in the Strand. The principal parts were sus- 
tained by Mr. Webster, Mrs. Alfred Mellon (Miss Woolgar), Mr. 
Toole, (his first appearance,) and Mr. Paul Bedford. At the end, 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon spoke a pointed and well-written address, 
from the pen of Mr. Shirley Brooks. The address was followed 
by Buckstone’s farce of Good for Nothing, in which Mr. Toole 
played, and appeared as a candidate for Mr. Wright’s lost place. 

The Adelphi Pantomime is called Mother Red Cap ; or Harle- 
quin Johnny Gilpin, his Ride to Edmonton. Cowper's tale is 
treated merrily and with freedom, and, though the materials are 
somewhat scant, the author has made the most of the principal 
incidents. The Adelphi Theatre, however, hardly seems consti- 
tuted for the legitimate home of Pantomime. 


LYCEUM. 

Mr. Rosert Broves, in writing his Christmas piece for this 
theatre, has considered it expedient to combine extrava- 
ep and pantomime. The first is entitled The Siege of 

roy; the latter, Harlequin Toy Horse; or, the Cremorne 
Féte. The extravaganza is neither borrowed from Homer nor 
Shakspere, although the characters appeal to history, the action 
being almost entirely wrought out of the fertile brain of the 
author. The incident of the Wooden Horse from Virgil constitutes 
the main feature of the plot. There are no less than forty 
speaking characters in the piece, while a regular army of super- 
numeraries is employed. Some of the scenes, from their hurry, 
bustleand vivacious action, are as exciting as though they belonged 
toareal live play. The burlesque terminates with a grand terrific 
monomachy between Hector (Mrs. Beeler) and Achilles (Miss 
Talbot), the result of which must not be related, as it would de- 
tract greatly from the surprise evidently intended for the 
audience by Mr. Brough. Among the forty artists who appear 
for Troy or Greece, in addition to Mrs. Keeley and Miss Talbot, 
we may name Miss Julia St. George, Miss Rosina Wright, Mrs. 
Weston, Messrs. Emery, C. Young, Ellerton and Barrett. The 
characters in the pantomime are sustained by the Lauri Family. 


OLYMPIC. 

Ir Mr. Robson had selected pantomime in place of burlesque 
for his Christmas presentation, the public would have to lament 
the loss of his services in a species of entertainment in which 
he stands unrivalled. Mr. Robson must by this time know the 
full value of his services, and, in choosing extravaganza, con- 
sulted his own interests no less than the taste of the public. 
The new burlesque is entitled Mazeppa, and is founded on 
Byron’s lyric tale, with a hint or two, it may be, taken from 
Astley’s version. The plot is long and tortuous; but Mr. 
Robson goes through such a variety of adventures, and is 
involved in so many complexities of fortune, tragic and comic, 
that the interest is never allowed to flag, and the audience are 
kept astonished and delighted by the irresistible achievements 
of the actor. Asa contrast to the Porter's Knot, to exhibit the 
versatility of Mr, Robson’s talents, no piece could be better 
adapted than Mazeppa. 





STRAND. 

Here we have a burlesque proper, without a single element 
of the pantomime. It is called Kenilworth ; or, Ye Queen, Ye 
Earle,and Ye Maydenne. Sir Walter Scott’s tale having furnished 
the incidents, spares us all description. The cast is right good. 
Queen Elizabeth is personated by Mrs. Selby; Leicester by Miss 
Swanborough; Amy Robsart by Miss M. Oliver; and Varney 
by Mr. Clarke. The scenery and dresses are worthy of the taste 


| and liberality of the presiding genius of the establishment. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


WHOEVER would have thought that “ Old Isaac Walton,” the 
quaint fisher and theological writer, would have furnished spe- 
culation for a dramatic squib. Mr. Phelps must have fished in 
many waters for a long time, before he could have hooked “ Old 
Isaac” with his pantomime bait. He has indeed caught a pan- 
tomime with a hook. Never wassubject so adverse to dramatic 
treatment as fishing, and we must confess to no little astonish- 
ment at the ingenuity betokened by the author in the employ- 
ment of his fishy materials. The story, of course, is ridiculous, 
but some of the incidents are extremely comic, and the rough 
homespun treatment of the versification is by no means to S 
despised. Success is a great matter, and as the new pantomime, 
which, by the way, rejoices in the longitudinous title of, Harlequin 
Old Isaac Walton ; or Tom Moore, of Fleet-street, the Silver Trout, 
and the Seven Sisters of Tottenham—issued by Mr. Phelps, has 
a eminently successful, we will not take upon ourselves to 

reak a lance with such accredited judges of fish and Shakspere 
as the Islingtonian public. 


THE MINOR THEATRES. 


THE pantomime at the Surrey Theatre is called Harlequin 
Father Thames; or, ye Lorde Mayore of London. It is indited 
by Mr. J. C. Collins, author of King Queer, Cherry and Fair 
Star, &c. It contains some fair hits at the Board of Works and 
the medical boards, regarding the state of Father Thames.— 
The National Standard has a pantomime long enough, in name, 
for half-a-dozen theatres. It is entitled Queen Anne’s Farthing 
and the Three Kingdoms of Copper, Silver, and Gold ; or, Harle- 
_ Old King Counterfeit and the Good Fairy of the Magic 

int. After this, we do not feel ourselves called upon to offer 
a single remark.— Harlequin Baron Munchausen and his Comical 
Cream Cob Cruizer; or, the Queen of the Fairy Steeds’ Haunt, is 
the title of the new pantomime at Astley’s. It is a gorgeous 
affair, and must be seen to be appreciated.—The Marylebone 
Theatre takes the subject of its entertainment from an ancient 
nursery rhyme, and is named Goody Goose; or, Harlequin 
Greenheart and the Good Boy who rs the Old Woman Home 
from Market.—The new City of London pantomime is called 
King Comet and Prince Quicksilver; or, Harlequin All the World 
and his Wife.—Prince Peacock and the Queen of Spite; or, the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth, is the high-sounding name of the 
pantomime at the new Britannia Theatre. 

We have not been able to give more than the names of the 
Christmas offerings of the minor theatres, our notice having 
extended far-beyond the prescribed limits. The names of the 
pantomimes alone would have made a good-sized article. 


Proressor Benyerr’s New Canrata, “May-Qvueen,” will be 
erformed this evening at Windsor Castle, in presence of Her 

ajesty and the Court. Mr. Sims Reeves will sing the tenor 
music. 

Poputar Concerts at St. James’s Hatt.—In consequence 
of the success attending the last series of performances, under 
the above title, a new series of four concerts, to be called “ The 
Monday Popular Concerts,” has been instituted, the first of 
which is announced to take place on Monday evening, when, 
among other attractions, Mr. Sims Reeves will sing and Miss 
Arabella Goddard will play. 

A Lucky Ipea.—First Actor (firing a pistol): “ Unnatural son, die 
by my hand!” (The pistol misses), Second Actor (falling on the 
stage): “Itis true the pistol missed fire, O my father, but I die, in 
obedience to your paternal wish.” 
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PROVINCIAL. 


LeicestEr.—(From a@ Correspondent.) — The fifth of Nicholson’s 
Concerts for the People took place on Monday evening, when the Music 
Hall was filled to overflowing by an audience desirous of hearing the 
first performance of a new society (organised by Mr. Henry Nicholson) 
and designated “The Leicester Philharmonic Society.” The first part 
of the programme consisted of selections from The Creation and St. 
Paul. The pieces from the former were, “In the beginning,” and “The 
spirit,” “ Now vanish,” “ Despairing, cursing rage,” “ With verdure 
clad,” “In splendour bright,” and “The Heavens are telling.” From 
Meudelssohn’s oratorio we had the choruses, “ Happy and blest,” “ How 
lovely are the messengers,” and “O great is the depth,” the tenor air, 
Be thou faithful,” and the duet, “ Now we are ambassadors.” The 
pieces from St. Paul made a great impression, none of the music having 
been heard to advantage in Leicester previously. The second part was 
composed of miscellaneous music, the most noticeable features of which 
were the part songs, “ Ave Maria,” (H. Smart), and “ Ilove my love in 
the morning,” (Allen.) The solo vocalists were Miss Poyzer, Messrs. 
Sansome, Oldershaw, Branston and Christian. The band end chorus 
were good, and the début of the new society may be pronounced a 
decided success. Mr. Henry Nicholson conducted with his usual ability. 
Roberto Devereux, “ Let the bright seraphim,” and a martial song of 
her own composition. Without in any way disparaging her first and 
last pieces, we may mention tht it was in the second she achieved the 
greatest success. She excited a large amount of enthusiasm, and proved 
that in music of this character she deserves to be placed in the highest 
rank. Mr. Ellwood’s trumpet was everything that could be desired. 
The continued illness of Miss Louisa Keeley prevented her making her 
second appearance at the Monday evening concert of the 13th instant. 
The vocalists were Miss Heywood, Miss Armstrong, Miss Wynne, and 
Mr. AllanIrving. Mr. Best was at the organ and M. Remenyi played 
violin solos. Mr. and Mrs. German Reed have been giving their 
entertainment in the Assembly Room, Free Trade Hall. 

Mancuester.—The Orchestral Concert of Wednesday evening 
did not fail to excite the interest we anticipated. To commence, 
we had the Jupiter symphony of Mozart; then a selection from Beet- 
hoven’s Septet arranged for full orchestra; and, to conclude, the first 
part, the concerto in D minor for three pianofortes, of John Sebastian 
Bach. In the first two pieces the warmest cncomiums are due to the 
orchestra ; and in the concerto, the accompaniments to which are for a 
string quintet, Messrs. Hailé, Hecht, and Arnold are no less entitled to 
praise. The instrumental performances in the second part were equally 
meritorious. The Jubilee Overture of Weber, the scherzo, from Men- 
delssohn’s A minor symphony, and Auber’s Dieu et la Bayadére, were 
given with the greatest spirit. Mr. Streather obtained an encore for 
his Jable performance of a solo for the harp, by Parish Alvars, and Mr. 
Hallé won the same compliment in Thalberg’s “‘ Home, sweet home.” 
The vocal portion of the concert was ably sustained by Madame 
Enderssohn, a lady long known and respected in this neighbourhood, 
and formerly a resident. She gave the cavatina from Donizetti’s 

MancnestER.—The programme of Mr. C. Hallé’s orchestral concert, 
last week, included Spontini’s overture to Fernand Cortez, Rossini’s 
to the Siege of Corinth, the Scherzo and Finale, from Beethoven’s 
septet in FE flat, arranged for full orchestra, the ballet music from 
Meyerbeer’s Propheéte, and Mendelssolin’s D minor for piano-forte 
concerto, played by Mr. Hallé. Mr. Santley was the vocalist. At the 
Monday evening concert, the Brousil Family, assisted by Miss Fitton 
(a pupil of Mrs. Wood's), Miss Pilling, as vocalists, and Mr. Best as 
organist. Miss Louisa Keeley, daughter of the celebrated comedian, is 
announced to sing in one of the concerts. Professor Wiljalba Frikell 
has been drawing crowded audiences at the Free Trade Hall. Dr. 
Marks and his pupils have been giving concerts in the Corn Exchange. 

Lincoty.—The Lincoln Choral Society gave the first concert of the 
season at the Corn Exchange, the selections being all sacred, from the 
works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, and Perry. Haydu’s 
Creation supplied a large proportion. The concert was a decided suc- 
cess, both as to merit and patronage, and gives hope for the future, 
The orchestra and chorus were numerous and effective ; and the prin- 
cipals acquitted themselves in a manner highly creditable. The 
soprano music was entrusted to Miss Helena Walker, who sang several 
of the solos with much taste, and was most successful in Haydn’s 
“‘ With verdure clad,” and Handel’s “Oh had I Jubal’s lyre.” Mr. 
Wm. Mason, whose alto voice is always effective, sang with great 
fecling the passages allotted to him. Of the other members of our 
Cathedral choir who took part in the concert, we are bound to speak in 
terms of praise. Mr. Barraclough was applauded in the recitative 
“ And God created man,” and “In splendour bright.” Mr. Turton, 
Mr. Lumley, and Mr. Akrill, also gave efficient aid to the vocal per- 





formances. The choruses, by something like 80 performers, were, 
taken as a whole, better than we have yet heard from the members of 
this society. ‘“'The Heavens are telling” closed the first part, and the 
* Hallelujah” was given with great effect. The orchestra was very 
efficient. Mr. G. Taylor presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. W. 
Mason, jun. at the harmonium. Mr. W. Mason wielded the 
bdtow. The company included a large number of the élite of the 
city. 

CiiFToN—(From a Correspondent),—A miscellaneous concert wa3 
recently given at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, under the direction of 
Mr. P. J. Smith. The artists comprised Signor Randegger’s party, be- 
sides Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. H. Blagrove. Our great English tenor 
was evidently suffering from a severe hoarseness, and an apology was 
made for him after his first song (the war-song from Eli) which, though 
loudly called for, he declined to repeat. Madame Rudersdorff sang 
“She wore a wreath of roses” with great feeling, and being encored, 
substituted a Scotch ballad. She was, however, less successful in 
Mendelssohn’s magnificent finale toZoreley. Mr. MontemSmith deserved 
and received an encore in one of Whitaker's ballads, which he re- 
peated. In the second part the pieces most worthy of commendation 
were, Herr Molique’s solo on the violin, Madame Rudersdorff’s execu- 
tion of Signor Randegger’s Bolero, Mr. Sims Reeves in the arduous 
tenor scena from Oberon, and Mrs. Smith in Mendelssohn’s concert-air, 
“ Infelice.” Mr. Costa’s Dream was also performed—the most successful 
pieces being the chorus of Fairies and the “Serenade.” A word of 
commendation is due to the band, and the same to Signor Randegger for 
the way he accompanied on the piano. An apology was made for Mr. 
Sidney Pratten whose flute solo was omitted in consequence of his 
indisposition, and Mr, Waite played the “ Elegie” with great taste and 
feeling. 

Trensury.—An amateur concert, for the benefit of the sax~- 
horn band and glee club, was given in the Corn Exchange Hall, 
on Tuesday evening. The programme included several novelties, 
among which was the new prize glee of “ All among the barley,” 
sung by the gentlemen of the club, and which received a decided 
call for its repetition. Mr.,Stainer, pianist, and Messrs. Capell, 
Mann, and Barues, vocalists, from St. Michael’s College, gave 
their aid, and received three encores. Altogether, the singing 
and the performances of the band gave complete satisfaction to a 
numerous audience, including members of all the gentry of 
the town and neighbourhood. Mr. H. Thomas presided at the 
piano to accompany the Tenbury singers, and Mr. Stainer, the 
gentlemen from St. Michael’s College, Mr. Langdon wielding the 
conductor’s baton. 

Somerset.—In. its report of a concert given by Miss Cvcilia 
Somerhayes of this town, the Somerset Herald speaks in very 
high terms of that young lady’s talent as a pianist. ‘The writer 
informs us that Miss Somerhayes is about to terminate her 
musical studies under one of the principal masters at Cologne, 
and predicts that “ere long she will enjoy a higher reputation 
than Mad. Dulcken, whose style she éddealiy most wisely and 
successfully imitates.” We doubt the wisdom of imitating such 
a model, though not the success attributed to Miss Somerhayes, 
who performed at her concerts Kullak’s Arpéges, Scarlatti’s 
Sonata in A, and Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet home.” 

Epmonton.—Mrs. Thomas Perey, for some time organist to 
St. Paul’s, Great Portland-street, has been appointed organist to 
the parish church. 





SacreD Harmonic Socizery.—The admirers of Mendelssohn 
will be glad to learn that his Oratorio, St. Paul, is announced 
for performance at Exeter Hall, on Friday, the 14th inst. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society has at last arrived at the conclusion 
that this grand sacred work of the master has been too long 
neglected. The principal vocalists engaged for the performance 
are Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
H. Barnby, and Sig. Belletti. 

Paris.—Miss Thompson, the young English, or rather Scotch, 
lady, who recently obtained the first prize in vocalisation at the 
Conservatoire, has made her début at the Grand-Opéra, as 
Mathilde in Guillaume Tell, with decided success. The fair 
débutante at first laboured under the effects of nervousness, but 
she soon recovered her self-possession, and went through her 
performance with éclat. Miss Thompson, like, Piccolomini, is 
small in stature, but highly pleasing and prepossessing in 
appearance, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


UNDE DERIVATUR. 


Mr. Eprror,—Will you have the kindness to inform me in 
your next number, what opera contains a vocal piece which 
commences with the period which I have written on the slip of 
paper subjoined ? 
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I fancy it is one of Meyerbeer’s. By informing me you will 
oblige, yours respectfully, 

[We are unable to inform our correspondent, but our 
columns are open to others more enlightened.—Ep. M, WV.] 


Es LIEBE DIE Musik. 











ALBERT SMITH AND THE LEVETT FAMILY. 


Sir,—Why does not Mr. Albert Smith, whom you praise so 
much, give a night’s entertainment for the poor Levett family, 
whom you commiserate so greatly? ‘“Benevolus” says— 
Ask him? _ 

(“Benevolus” should “ask him” on his own account.—£d. 





THE Operetta Company.—We found great hopes upon the 
prospectus put forth by the promoters of this new under- 
taking, and report speaks in high terms of the merits of the 
piece, entitled Caught and Caged, with which their répertoire 
is to be inaugurated. We perceive it emanates from right 
sources, the libretto being from the practised pen of Mr. J. Pal- 
grave Simpson, and the music by Sig. Emanuele Biletta, in 
addition to which, it will have the advantage of the personal 
direction of the composer. The story, we understand, is 
founded on an incident in the time of Charles the Second. The 
artists to whom the “interpretation” is entrusted, are: our 
deservedly anne soprano, Madame Enderssohn, Mrs. Tennant, 
Messrs. J. G. Patey and Tennant. New and appropriate scenery 
and costumes are promised, and the object is to present a com- 
plete opera, adapted alike to theatre, concert-hall, or drawing- 
room. Should the plan be carried out with the anticipated 
spirit, we may look for a novel, elegant, and permanent 
feature in lyric representation, and shall watch its progress 
with interest, 

Mg. Hatré’s Orcnestran Concrerts.—M. Sainton and Signor 
Piatti were the leading attractions of Wednesday’s concert, and it was 
encouraging to find a more extended response, as to number of 
audience, than on some recent occasions, M. Sainton gave his own 
arrangement of airs from “ Lucrezia Borgia.” He was loudly ap- 
plauded, enthusiastically so, but merely bowed his acknowledgments. 
Piatti introduced his arrangement from the “ Beatrice di Tenda,” and 
won large sympathy from his delighted audience. We could not agree 
with the propriety of introducing into the programme the Grand Con- 
certo in C (Beethoven) for piano, violin, and violoncello. The “ Gazza 
Ladra” overture was cleverly played. Decidedly the most perfect 
orchestral playing would be found, by connoisseurs, as well as amateurs, 
in the “ Ballet of Sylphs,” from “ Faust.” This was beautifully 
executed, and there followed an encore not to be mistaken. We 
venture to presume that Miss Carrodus, who on this occasion made her 
first appearance here, is one of a family fast gaining eminence in the 
musical profession. She has a fine mezzo, or, we may almost venture 
to say, contralto voice, and she is evidently painstaking. She selected 
“ Oh, rest in the Lord,” and “ When the children are asleep,” in the 
latter gaining an encore, when she substituted Hullah’s ‘“ Three 
Fishers.” The “Lieder ohne worte” of Mendelssohn were, as usual, 
finely played by Mr. Hallé.— Manchester Times, 





_Proressor Bennerr’s May Queen.—At a Soirée Musicale 
given by Signor and Madame Ferrari, on Tuesday evening, at 
their residence, this charming Pastorale Cantata formed the chief 
attraction. The principal parts were sung by Signor and Mad. 
Ferrari, and Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, assisted by a chorus of above 
twenty, headed by Miss Leffler and Mr. Stanley Lucas. Professor 
Bennett presided at the pianoforte, and in the overture (as a 
pianoforte duet) was well seconded by Mr. Cusins. There is 
little doubt that the May Queen will become a standard work for 
the drawing room,as it unquestionably will for the concert room, 
Nothing could be more effective than the performance. Both 
Madame and Signor Ferrari, as the May Queen and Robin Hood, 
proved themselves excellent musicians, and found alle coadjutors 
in Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, as the Lover and the Queen. The 
chorus was most effective,*and each “number” was greatly and 
deservedly applauded. Such a performance of a new and difficult 
work reflects the highest credit on all concerned. Professor 
Bennett accompanied the vocal music throughout, and played 
the “pageant” music, we need hardly say, in first-rate style. 
Previous to the Cantata a variety of pieces were played and sung 
by Mrs. Thompson, formerly Miss Kate Loder (piano), Herr 
Lidel (violoncello), Sig. and Mad. Ferrari, Miss Leffler, &e., &. 

Tue Irattan THEATRE IN Paris.—M. Calzado, director of the 
Italian Theatre, lately brought an action before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce against M. Galvani, one of the singers, to have his engagement 
for the season declared null and void. His advocate represented that 
Galvani had been engaged at avery liberal salary as primo tenore 
assoluto, but that he had made a complete fivsco in the first part which 
he played—that of Lindoro in the Italiani in Algeri,—and that he 
had been pronounced by some newspaper critics not to be at all equal to 
the position he had taken; and the advocate contended that every 
theatrical engagement was held to be void when the performer failed to 
please the public, in proof of which he cited various law authorities 
and precedents. M. Galvani, on the other hand, through his advocate, 
stated that M. Calzado had not engaged him until after he knew that 
he (Galvani) had sung with success in Italy, Germany, and Belgium ; 
that foreign journals had spoken highly of his talent, and that it was 
on the express recommendation of no less a person than Madame 
Borghi-Mamo, a competent judge of singing, that M. Calzado had 
engaged him, He further said that on the first night he had been 
afflicted with a cold, but that nevertheless if some journals had spoken 
ill of him, others had spoken well. He produced a certificate from 
Duprez, who is now director of the singing school at the Conservatoire, 
to the effect that he had a veritable tenor voice, and he said that M. 
Calzado’s reason for wanting to get rid of him was that, in addition to 
Mario and himself, he had engaged two other tenors, Graziani and 
Belard, and did not need four. Galvani therefore prayed that the action 
might be dismissed, and that M. Calzado might be condemned to pay 
him a month’s salary, which fell due on the 1st of November last. M. 
Calzado’s advocate begged that three experts might be charged to report 
on the extent and quality of Galvani’s voice; but the tribunal, without 
noticing this request, decided that the engagement of a performer can 
only be put an end to when it shall be clearly proved that the public 
have received him with marked disfavour, and that M. Calzado produced 
no such proof with regard to Galvani. It therefore rejected his action 
“for the present,” and ordered him to pay Galvani 2,571f., his month’s 
salary, due on the Ist of November last.— Galignani’s Messenger. 

Ricumonp, Surrey—(From a Correspondent).—After a lapse of 
fourteen years, a musical society has again been established in this town. 
The first concert took place on Thursday, the 23rd December, in the 
large school-room, Eton-street. The orchestra, consisting of nearly 
forty members, professional and amateur, was directed by Dr. Sellé, who 
delivered an address between the parts, explaining the objects of the 
society, and advocating the study of the great masters. Haydn's 
Military Symphony, No. 12, and Rossini’s overture to Id Barbiere 
were performed by the band. Handel’s choruses, “ Happy pair,” and 
“The many rend the skies” (Alexander's Feast), and Mendel- 
ssohn’s part-song, ‘Farewell to the forest,” was given by all the 
vocalists. Mr. Schallehn executed De Beriots’s seventh Air Varié on 
the violin, A young lady pianist, a member (pupil of Professor Ben- 
nett), performed the march from Weber’s Concert Stiick with precision, 
and elicited general applause. At the conclusion, the Rev. H. Dupuis, 
Vicar of Richmond, proposed a vote of thanks to the society, 
and trusted it would receive ample support from the town and 
neighbourhood. ; ; 

Royat [rattan Opera.—Mr. Gye has engaged Signor Luchesi 


| for the months of April, May, and June, in the ensuing season. 
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OPINIONS - OF THE PRESS 


on the general merits and success of BALFE’S New Opera” oF 
s ATANELLA. 


‘There | are some of his happiest thoughts in it ;—a few of his happiest things.” 


— dienes Balto has treated his subject in a masterly manner, and has produced a 
work which will gratify the musical connoisseur, while it cannot’fail to thane the 
public.”—Sunday. Times. 
"Tt contains some of the prettiest music that Balfe ever wrote.”—Era. 
Mr. Balfe’s last, maturest, and best _— "— Weekly Times. 
» *There are a great many beautiful things in Balfe’s opera. Several of the 
ome and concerted pieces are masterpieces of construction, brilliancy, and 
atic effect.”—JUlustrated News. 
Will rove one of the most successful piece$ ever put on the stage.”—Daily 





“We do not think that any of Balfe’s previous Works contained finer music than 
is to be found in this opera.”—Daily News. 


Now anaes. 


“THE POWER OF LOVE,” 


Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 23. 

t *,* Editions iu B flat, C, and D (the original). 

“This will be Sdebeniibered as one of the most genial of those melodious in 
spirations for which Mr. Balfe has become so famous'”—The Times. 

tiie most original and charming of the many charming compositions 

Mr. #pen has produced.”—Morning Star. 

‘ “more affecting, and more beautiful than this: finale has never been 
1 Tae g Chronicle. 

e' Wi most beautiful melody in the opera, and the most charming Mr. Balfe has 

éver '—Daily Telegraph. 
pt Sr Without doubt one of Mr. Balfe’s Sappieete inspirations.” — Observer. 

_* Tuneful, mysterious, chert ee neum. 


- WOULD'ST THOU WIN ME,” 


‘ Sung by Miss ‘LOUISA PYNE. 8s. 
_ ea graceful ballad.” —The Times. 


. SULTANA ‘ZULEMA, " 


RIETTA, 
Sung by Miss LOUISA ‘PYNE. . 6d. 
ead ee sustained, wost animated and most happily developed piece in 


the o —The Times. 
e Fatek lively and graceful in the ytd "Daily Telegraph. 


“IN SILENCE, SAD HEART Go,” 


SONG, 

‘ ung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 

** Miss Pyne’ = crginal and beautiful song with its charming prelude, by 
s.”— Leader. 


M. Lazaru 5 
‘OUR HEARTS ARE NGt: me OWN TO GIVE,” 


BAL 
’ Sung by Miss ISAACS. 2s, 
*€A favourable example of the composer.”—The Times. 


6. 
“0H WOULD SHE BUT NAME THE DAY,” 
Sung by Mr. ST. ALBYN. | 2s. 6d. 


“Quaint and taking.” —7he Times. 


7. 
“THE GLORIOUS VINTAGE OF CHAMPAGN E,” 
DRINKING SONG, 
Sung by Mr. HARRISON. 2s. 6d. 
“Certain to become popular, being exceedingly bold and catching, 
in the trae bacchanalian vein.”"—Musical World. 


and written 


“AN ANGEL FORM.” 
Sung by Mr. HARKISON. 2s. 6d. 


“‘Characterise1 by much sweetness and simplicity."—Musical World. 
** Remarkably sweet.”—Sunday Times, 


“NO. PRIZE aca rare ON MAN BESTOW,” 


ung by Mr, HARRISON. 
“ Another graceful ball id,” oy the si 


2s. 61, 


ROVERS, RULERS OF THE SEA,” 
THE PIRATES’ SONG, 
Sung by Mr. CORRI. 2s, €d. 
‘Spontaneous and eminently characteristic.”—The Times, 


Various arrangements are in the press by BRINLEY RICHARDS, WN N, 
JULLIEN, LAURENT, BENEDICT, and MADAME OURY, ‘ages 


London: Boossy and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








THEL ; Rennes By BRINLEY age 


For the Piano. Dedicated. to Miss Arabella Goddard, 28. 

London; Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, Mr. Brinley Richards eed hay ly 
embodied in his music the feeling and senriment contained in Mr. Thackeray's 
incomparable creation, ‘‘ Ethel Newcome.” 


EW GALOP.—“SANS SOUCI. GALOP,” for the 
i Piano, by J. Czerkaski. 3s. post-free. Played every: “night at M. Jullien’s 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 








Concerts. 
EW WALTZES.—“La Bella Contessa”: Waltzes: ig 
J. Czerkaski, are published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison, 244, 


Regent-street. 


N EW POLKA by ALBERT DAWES.—The “South- 
down Polka,” for Piano, 1s, ; 7 with immense succcss by the com- 
poser at the Southdown and other balls,—London ; Duncan _— 244, Regent- 


street. 


EW CHORAL SONG by Dr. E. G. MONK.—“ The 

Battle of the Baltic,” for four voices (two sopranos, tenor and bass), Piano 

ad lib. in vocal score. 2% Poetry by. Campbell. London; Dancan Davison, 
244, Regent-street. 


WEY SONG by JULES BENEDICT.{“Now the 

shades grow deeper” (Nun die Schatten. dunkeln),: 2s, “One of the most 
charming compositions from the pen cf this popular composer. London : 
Duncan Davison, 244, a 


EICHARDT'S POPULAR LIED, “Thou art so near 
and yet so far” (Du bist mir nah’ und ddch so fern). 8s. One of the most 
popular songs of the day. London: Duncan Davison, 244, —— 


EYERBEER’S SERENADE, “This house to love 
is holy,” for two sopranos, two tenors and two byisses, pin nig ose . 
ment, is published in vocal score, 4s.; and in sepatate vocal parts, 6d. 
Duncan avison, 244, Regent-street. 


M EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING. MARCH— 


(Quatritme Marche aux Flambeaux). For the Piano. Price 5s. Com; 
in honour of the Marriage of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Prederick 


William of Prussia—is published*by Dunean Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


N EYERBEER’S “THE LORD’S PRAYER,” for four 
AL’ voices (soprano, alto, tenor and bass), and organ ad_lib, with English and 
Intin text, in score, 8s Separate vocal parts, 6d: ‘each. "London: Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 


THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT, by LOUISA YARN OLD. 


New Song, price 3s, omni to the same com ’s ‘*Troubadour’s 
Lament.) “The poetry by THE HONOURABLE MRS. GREVILLE. Published 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 





























ALFE'S POPULAR SONG, “I’m: not in love re- 
member,” 2s. 6d., sung by Mdlle. Victoire Balfe, and Miss Louisa Vinning, 
&c., is published by Dunean Davison, 244, Regent-street. _. 


QE, TAKE ME TO. THY HEART AGAIN, 2s. 
Dunoin Daviadu, 244; Baseneatredt | oo oe Mens oo oe be 


ACHIANA.—The three er ae of Bach played 

by Miss Arabella Goddard are, No. 1, Fuga sch(rzando in A minor; No. 2, 
Prelude and fugue on the name BA CH, in B flat; and No. 3, Fantasia con 
fughetta, in D major, price 2s, each. These are the only correct editions, and are 
published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


MERRILY, MERRILY SHINES THE MORN 

(The Skylark’s Song), by Alice Foster. Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
me invariably encored, is published, price 2s., by Done Davison, 2i4, Regent- 
streer. 
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